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Steinway $20,000 Art Grand That Graces East Room of Executive Mansion, Washington 


Piano of Presidents 


Forbidden thus far to Presidents of the United States by the unwritten law 
is a Lhird Term. There is neither constitutional nor sentimental limitation, 
however, to the tenure of Art in the White House. 


PRESIDENT OF PIANOS 


Steinway, ‘‘the instrument of the immortals,” is still the Ruler of Music 
reigning supreme in the East Room of the Executive Mansion. The Art Grand 
Piano, gift to the Nation by Steinway & Sons, is in 


ITS FIFTH TERM 


Many great artists have played upon it since its installation in Roosevelt's 
second term. It has been the crowning glory of musical entertainments of 
three Presidents, their families and guests before President Harding, and it is 
good for many periods to come. 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 107-109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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Candidate for President on the Democratic ticket in 1908—now an eminent member 
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By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 





APRIL is the month for school excursions to the Capital. 
Easter vacation time, with birth of bud and promise 
of new life, provides an appropriately glorious light 
for youthful eyes to view the wonders of Washington. 
The toys and girls traveled in groups to view the 
Capitol, monuments and buildings pictured in their 
text-books. They look upon them as their own— 
something different than a mere mass of stone and 
mortar in other cities. Americans revere the sover- 
eign distinctions of the nation—the President, the Capitol, the 
Treasury, the White House. There is no comparative case—- 
it is the historical associations, irrespective of the changes in 


Ambitions are ofttimes born in these visits. Who does not 
recall the thrill and awe of that first visit to Washington? As 
a girl, Mrs. Taft in visiting the White House dreamed that she 
some day would be the First Lady of the Land, even before 
she had met the man of her choice. When Warren G. Harding 
first visited Washington there was a pal with him who insisted 
that some day he might be President. McKinley had the 
dream in his mind when he was in Washington during the war 
and looked upon Lincoln. 

It was a beautiful sight to see the troupe of young girls 
wandering through the corridors, commenting on the pictures 
and furniture in the White House, evidencing the eternal femi- 








the panorama of official personnel that 
appeals to Americans. 

If the cynics of today could look upon 
these little battalions of American boys 
and girls, they would revise their pessi- 
mistic comment concerning “‘flappers and 
floppers." The girls may carry their 
Egyptian vanity boxes, but there is a lot 
of good, hard, common sense nestling in 
the heads of the girls and boys. 

With Congress adjourned and the 
President away on a vacation, the young 
people made themselves quite at home at 
the White House and Capitol, sitting in 
the President's chair, viewing the floor of 
Congress from the speaker's rostrum, or 
even sitting on the bench of the great 
tribunal of the Supreme Court. They 
had their pictures taken often while the 
members of the Cabinet. staid Senators 
and Congressmen were entertaining the 
boys and girls from the home town. 

Every five minutes they were writing 
souvenir postal cards. It was just a flood- 
tide of youthful happiness that made 
Washington in April seem glorious. Think 
of them having a dance in the rotunda of 
the Capitol, making the old statues blink 
with surprise. The teachers and chaper- 
ons, who were with them, were having a 
merry time trying to look after the boys 
and girls. While looking after details, 
they were sometimes left behind, and if 
they think they knew all that the boys 
and girls were doing, under their protec- 
tion and guidance, they were mistaken. 

Perhaps among these youthful guests 
are some who may later sit in Congress 
and serve the nation with high official 
honors—even a President— who knows? 


© 
' 





Pacific and Atlantic Photos 


President and Mrs. Harding at the end of 
their five-weeks' vacation in the Sunny 
South. The First Lady of the Land is 
now apparently quite recovered from her 
recent serious illness, and the President 
has benefitted greatly by his short freedom 
from the more pressing affairs of state 
and his participation in the sports of golf 
and fishing, to both of which he is an 
ardent devotee 


nine interest, but with the realization that 
they were the coming citizens and voters. 
They, too, can dream of some day being 
the First Lady of the Land—perhaps a 
woman President with a First Gentleman 
of the Land serving as husband at the 
White House. 


* * * 


OLLOWING the Cabinet meeting on 

Monday, April 11, the President 
made it clear that if there is to be any 
reduction of surtaxes as recommended by 
Secretary Mellon, “a similar reduction 
will be made all along the line.” 

While it was stated that the President 
felt much gratified with the increase in 
income tax payments this year over last, 
nevertheless he believes that just at pres- 
ent it is a little too early for a correct 
analysis of conditions. 

It is evident that President Harding 
means to give most careful consideration 
to the matter of recommending to Con- 
gress a reduction in surtaxes, in view of 
the program set forth by the radical 
Middle Western bloc, which contemplates 
boosting the upper brackets of the in- 
come tax, changing the inheritance tax, 
taxing surplus and in other ways penaliz- 
ing industry. 

The President also emphasized the fact 
that he has no present intention of com- 
mitting the United States to anything 
like a revised League of Nations as sug- 
gested by Sir Robert Cecil. He is of the 
opinion that this issue has become in 
some manner confused with the inter- 
national court by the enthusiastic friends 
of the treaty. 
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A every session of Congress there arises the question of 
cloture. There have been thousands of hours of time and 
millions of pages of print consumed in the discussion of the 
question, but “no cloture”’ still prevails in the Senate. 

There are prophets who believe that the question may some- 
time be settled by some desiree, who settled the question of a 


A Convention in Statuary Hall in the Capitol 


quorum, insisting that every man physically present must 
answer when his name is called, but history is full of interesting 
incidents where rules have been broken and salutatory results 
followed. 

In 1839 there was a lively discussion in the legislature con- 
cerning State banks. The suspension of specie payments by 
the banks had been legalized up to the “adjournment of the 
next session of the legislature.” Now‘the question was, how 
to adjourn and the Democrats were eager to adjourn. 

lhe Whigs, planning to prevent adjournment of the special 
session until the regular session should begin, had exhausted 
every other means of parliamentary opposition and delay. The 
dreaded vote was imminent, and they tried to prevent it by 
leaving the house ina body. The doors were locked, but a num- 
ber of them, the tall, lank figure of Abraham Lincoln prom- 
inent, jumped from the window of the church in which the legis- 
lature was holding its session and saved the day. This Lincoln 
always regretted as savoring of revolutionary methods, but 
grimly remarked that his first great feat in the legislature was 
an acrobat’s act of jumping out of a window. 

Andrew Johnson, his successor, also broke a quorum in the 
Tennessee legislature and prevented a Democratic Senator 
succeeding him in the Senate—but breaking a quorum was 
counted as a favorite pastime in Tennessee. 


* * * * 


[ legislators fully understood the origin and full meaning of 
the word ‘‘filibuster,” there would be less inclination to 
adopt the tactics which the word describes. Filibuster comes 
from the word *‘freebooter’” or ““buccaneer,” one who was per- 
mitted to sell smoked herring and to take anything that was 
in sight without any process of right or law—in fact, they 
were permitted to shoot a Spaniard on sight as they would 
game birds 

It is evolved from the word “buccaneer,’ and was originally 
applied to those adventurers infesting the Spanish American 
coasts, but introduced into common English to designate those 
who organize hostile expeditions to countries with which their 
own are at peace in contravention of international law, such 
as the followers of Lopez in his expedition to Cuba in 1851, 
and those of Walker in his expedition to Nicaragua in 1855. 





The first practical filibuster in Parliament was William 
Walker in England who died in 1855. The practice was then 
frowned upon legally, but has been the main impulse leading 
on to lynchings and defiance of the law of procedure. 

The K. K. K. might be called the real filibusters. If Senators 
and Congressmen would study the dictionaries and realize 
that the people have dictionaries in their homes 
and are looking up the definitions of words these 
days and getting into the spirit of measuring 
things, they would understand that some of the 
old-time methods are swiftly passing in the light of 
understanding. 


ayaa TUT'S tomb has been closed in Egypt. 
and Congress has adjourned. One cynic has 
insisted that there was more interest in the reve- 
lations of King Tut's tomb than in reviewing the 
Congressional Record. The notion of taking a whack 
at the sixty-seventh Congress is prevalent. Even a 
chaplain in a state legislature was praying for de- 
liverance from Congress, insisting the business 
world would draw a long breath now that there is 
to be no more Congress until the chill winds of 
December next. 

President Harding may have his ideas of Con- 
gressional co-operation, but despite all this the 
record discloses that the sixty-seventh Congress 
passed many good and vitally important laws. The 
world is more or less governed by impression, and 
impressions are sometimes created by newspaper writers whose 
Statements and decrees they themselves deem authoritative 
and prophetic, although never fulfilled. They must keep 
the public mind busy with impressions of one sort or another, 
and a bad impression works quicker in attracting attention. 
It takes more brains and time to create good impressions, so 
let ‘er go along—but never again—and the wires work hotter. 


* * * * 


N Washington an interested group at the Wardman Park 
Hotel were discussing lover's pledges. 

Pre-marriage contracts between husband and wife’ is to be 
a plank for the platform in the National Woman's party. 

The proposition is to prepare a “contract bill’ which will be 
introduced in the first state legislature meeting in 1924. 
Should this bill be adopted by the various states, all the rights 
and obligations arising out of the marriage, and all family 
affairs might be regulated by an ante-nuptial or post-nuptial 
contract between husband-and wife, just as partners in a 
business partnership may regulate 
the business by a contract. Hus- 
bands and wives, under the law, 
would be legally obligated to stand 
by the “agreement” drawn up before 
marriage. Such contracts are not 
now recognized by law except occa- 
sionally as to property. 

This agreement may limit the time 
under which the future mother-in-law 
may visit the family; it might deter- 
mine just what nights hubby may 
“go out with the boys.’ There might 
be a compromise on the elimination 
of the husbandly before-breakfast 
grouches by a corresponding elimina- 
tion of the wifely curtain lectures, 
and it might determine the career 
and education of the children. 

Alice Paul, as leader of the 
Woman's Party, has insisted that it 
is not generally known that husband 
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and wife may not legally enter into a business partnership under 
the laws of many States. Neither would an agreement such as 
is proposed be legally recognized in the courts today. Under 
the present laws, husband and wife are not considered as part- 
ners, and any agreements entered into upon marriage would be 
declared invalid and would be totally ignored, except as to 
property matters in some States. 

One vivacious young miss of the party insisted: “I'll make my 
contract before marriage, thank you! I'd take no chances on 
waiting until after marriage to attend to that little legal mat- 
ter. I have found out in my little flapper experiences that a 
man will agree to most anything before marriage, but after— 
well, that’s another story, and I propose to know how to handle 
hubby after marriage.’ 

Then she pulled out her cigarette case and puffed a few smoke 
rings defiantly, while I wondered how many young men were 
entranced with that little rosebud mouth, and could picture 
that lady as the queen of a happy home. 


* * * * 


HE gong has sounded and the procession started from the 
H. O. B. (which means House Office Building). Repre- 
sentative Nicholas Longworth was rushing through the cor- 
ridor and was stopped and invited into the now labelled *‘Floor 
leaders Room” by the newspaper correspondents. A portrait 
of Henry Clay in the hall smiled benignly upon them. The 
room was formerly the Speaker's Room in the days of Czar 
Reed and those who wielded the mighty power of long ago. 
Now some think the Speaker is more or less ‘chairman of the 
board,"’ with elaborate offices across the corridor, but when the 
Speaker speaks, the authority of the mace standing near, repre- 
sents the real “head o’ the House” so to speak. 


* .* 3 * 


POCH-MAKING legislation for the State Department 

+ was included in the wide scope of the Rogers Bill. It was, 
perhaps, the most advanced step taken in the adjustment to 
current conditions of any changes ever proposed in the conduct 
of that department—and yet it is only a logical evolution to 
meet world conditions of today. It will come back again. 

The enthusiastic endorsement which Charles E. Hughes gave 
for the Rogers Bill is an indication of the plans that will mean 
much to the advancement of American diplomatic service to 
the fore ranks. The bill provides for the reorganization of the 
Foreign Service in the following principal and vital features: 

1. The classification of ministers. 

2. The Amalgamation of the Diplomatic and Consular Services into a 

single foreign service on an interchangeable basis. 

3. Representation allowances. 

1. The substitution of a corps of foreign service pupils for the present 


corps of consular assistants. 
5. A retirement system. 


The bill opens a field for permanent and efficient service. 
The retirement system will enable members of the Consular 
Service to look forward with complacent satisfaction to the 
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Hall of the Daughters of the American Revolution 





Historic St. John’s Episcopal Church, across LaFayette Square 
from the White House 


completion of a career in their country’s service, as well as in 
the army and navy departments. 

Long ago it was admitted that the American Diplomatic 
Service is underpaid in comparison with other countries and 
the measure of its responsibilities. It has long been known 
that a man without private means, no matter what his ability. 
cannot accept the more important posts of Ambassador or 
Minister, but the most important feature in the Rogers Bill 
reveals the fact that the salaries of secretaries in the Diplomatic 
Service are so low that the choice of candidates is restricted 
to young men of wealth and assured income, who take up the 
work because of its social advantages and their interest in 
public service. 

The classification of the Diplomatic and Consular Service 
in this bill is that worthy young men in service will not suffer 
because of financial limitations. It also affords a prospect for 
promotion to those in the Consular Service who have proven 
their ability and have decided to make it a life work. 

The bill was very carefully studied and the increase in sal- 
aries, while comparatively modest, will do much towards 
attracting young men to prepare for the work without depend- 
ing upon political influence alone to make an opening for him. 
The object is to simplify the foreign service as a prerequisite 
to the successful conduct of foreign affairs as stated by 
Secretary Hughes. 

The endorsements of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce from the President, Julius H. Barnes, representing 
many thousands of business men, is at this time most signifi- 
cant. Few people in the country realize that all transactions 
with foreign nations must come, first, directly through the 
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State Department, which is the point of contact touching all 
foreign relations. 

The ban of mere financial reward in the Consular Service 
and mere social distinction in the Diplomatic Service has been 
removed. The Diplomatic Service now becomes a co-ordinated 
force that will bring greater prestige to its operation and widen 
the influence of the nation politically and economically. 
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Capitol illumination for the second inauguration of Woodrow Wilson 


_ and unattended, Secretary Hughes made the first 
of a series of addresses at Symphony Hall, Boston. There 
aS not even a secretary in his retinue, not even a high-hatted 
committeeman or a secretary with spats—just simply making 
his tour in a way as if he was trying a case. In fact, when he 
entered the parlor car on leaving, he found two stout ladies 
occupying the chair sold to him. His heart relented when he 
looked at the comfortable figures. The conductor straightened 
matters out, and Secretary Hughes modestly took an end seat 
and was soon buried in a mass of documents and reading 
matter, en route to New Jersey and Ohio to carry the message 
and give an accounting of what the State Department has 
accomplished during the last two years. His addresses were 
counted masterful presentations of international affairs. 
Secretary James J. Davis, the “iron puddler,”’ proved while 
on his speaking tour, that he had not lost the prowess of his 
early training at the furnace, for he gave a personal demon- 
stration of labor. Secretary Hoover met the ‘business organ- 
izations and stimulated the movement for commerce and more 
business. Secretary Wallace was close among the farmers ‘in 
the fields, and Dr. Work was out among the “‘interior’’ fields. 
While enemies were shouting at Attorney-General Daugherty, 
he was keeping the mills of the gods grinding slowly, despite 
illness. Secretary Weeks was trying to look out for the 


——_—__ 


“top sergeants” and keep the remnants of the regular army. 
Secretary Denby was looking after the naval vessels, scrapped 
and unscrapped. Secretary Mellon remained at the office, 
sitting at his “round table” trying to finance for years 
ahead. Secretary New covered some of the vast domain of 
postoffices. All the while Vice-President Coolidge was busy 
keeping the fact known to the American people that there is a 
Vice-President of the United States in action, in close 
touch with executive plans. 


* * * * 


ILL wonders never cease? Now comes the 
helicopter type of aeroplane that ascends 
vertically into the air. 

At Dayton, Ohio, the scene of the birthplace of 
the Wright triumphs, the helicopter in one swoop 
and hover, eliminated the necessity of the long 
stretch of aviation fields for putting a plane in ‘the 
air. It means that the aeroplane can raise directl 
from the deck of a ship like a bird. 

The invention is the work of a Roumanian, Dr 
De Dothzart, who has been working for the United 
States government under the patronage of Prince 
Bibesco, the Roumanian Minister, his compatriot. 

This is a long leap forward in the practical adaption 
of the aeroplane. It will now be possible to utilize 
the flat roofs of the skyscrapers and complete the 
picture of the sky filled with aeroplanes. 


* * * * 


Raper pone is a feeling of hopefulness with the return 

of general employment, reported at the Labor 
Department, and the erstwhile idle freight cars mov- 
ing, that the days of normalcy are approaching. One 
encouraging sign is the appreciation of a good job as 
one of the real satisfactions in life. The same three 
letters, J O B, also spell the word “Job.” There are 
some who speak of a job as only one of Job's com- 
forters—only to be tolerated—others pronounce it the 
result of patience. It is all in the way you pronounce 
or apply these three letters of J O B. One means 
your work is associated with the joy of busy hands. 
busy mind, contented heart, and the supreme satis- 
faction of creating something. The other is Job, the 
Bible poet, with a story of long suffering and pa- 
tience, but able to find comfort even in discomfort 
and sorrow. These three letters confuse foreigners 
They come looking for a job and then find the letters also 
spell the name of a man heavily laden with boils, physical 
aches and sorrows, who yet remained steadfast in his faith in 
God and in goodness. 


* * * * 


HAT is sadder than the man or woman out of a job? 
Especially when after a long life of service, there is no 
provision for the dreary days of old age. Prosperity enduring 
will not arrive to stay until the man, honestly seeking a job. can 
find it—and men appreciate a job. What is more inspiring than 
to find one of sixty or seventy winters continuing work with 
vigor and summer-like smiles in appreciation of a job? The 
spirit of youth maintaining the real vision of years of living 
without always looking back and living in the past, is an 
inspiration. Contentment comes when you like the job, and 
when the job likes you, and when the job becomes a little 
bigger year by year in its demands and satisfaction—if not the 
wages. 

There is a distinction between the hobo and the tramp in 
their own classification. There is another distinction made by 
them as to the brigade of bums—the phalanx of non-producers 
grouches, living upon the credit of the men with jobs. Statis- 
tics indicate that men who loaf and do not work for three years 
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Washington from Washington Monument 


are worse than dope fiends to cure—when work is offered. They 
coddle themselves into the belief that it is unnecessary to work, 
and become parasites on those drawing the pay envelopes. 


~ * * * 


S the old Persian King remarked about everything in 
general, ‘This, too, shall pass away.’ Everything has 
its day. Now there are fussy people who have the habit of 
writing letters to the newspapers, imbued with the idea of 
doing something that no one else is doing—attacking the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner” as quite unfit to be longer considered as the 
national anthem. They have analyzed the words written 
many years ago, and insist that the sentiments have been out- 
grown, that it jars some of the peace-loving people—perhaps 
some “‘conscientious objectors,’ who were not very keen during 
the war days in helping the boys who were bleeding and dying 
overseas. 
As one old retired general exploded: “The words may not be 
a peace anthem, but the words of the ‘Star Spangled Banner’ 
refer to something that we understand—and that is ‘the flag’.” 
The stirring spirit of the music counts. There may be those 
who object to “bombs bursting in air,’ but they are usually 
people who have no conception of the realities that have made 
the Republic. It doesn’t necessarily pollute the mind to once 
in a while think of a glorious past. We have not reached such 
a state of peace perfection that we can view with complacency 
their insulting reference to the “Star Spangled Banner,’’— 
knowing what it represents. 


* * * * 


HE august and sedate Department of State, redolent with 
tradition, marking the growth of the United States of 
America in the family of nations, never seemed closer to the 
people than at the present time. The fate of events and world- 
conditions have brought a new understanding at home of the 
department of our government that transacts all the business 
with foreign governments. Primarily, the ‘foreign office” of 
the nation and direct intermediary of the United States and all 
foreign governments, is a department of paramount domestic 
concern. It derives its right to act from powers vested with 
the President, who has the authority, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, to appoint ambassadors 
and other ministers and consuls, to receive the representatives 


of foreign governments. !n other words, the State Department 
is the nation’s private reception committee, and conducts the 
confidential relations of the country and the chief executive. 

The State Department has often seemed to many far away 
from matters of local interest. Today it is realized that the 
price the farmer received for his harvests, the manufacturer for 
his product—in fact, the proportions of all income, wages, or 
interest, is related closely. to the operations of an ever-watchful 
and efficient foreign service looking after the foreign markets 
and conditions. In some proportion as exports increase, prop- 
erty values are measured, consequently the State Department 
now studies affairs from a different angle. Every one of the 
legion of travelers carrying a passport who visit Europe are 
under the care of the State Department. The farmer, the 
working man, the merchant and the professional man, in fact 
every activity of American life, comes in touch directly or 
indirectly with some function of the State Department. 

When the Constitution of the United States was adopted. 
the Secretary of State, the Chief Clerk, and three subordinates 
conducted all the foreign business of the nation. As the coun- 
try grew, the State Department assumed greater importance 
New bureaus and more divisions were formed and the depart- 
ment grew by leaps and bounds. In 1875 three secretaries 
were added. In 1898 a Diplomatic Bureau and a Consular 
Bureau were organized. These two bureaus operated under 
the direction of the Secretary and his assistants. The most 
significant of all was the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, which 
indicates the increasing proportions of the commercial interest 
of the country in connection with foreign affairs. 

The State Department, even in pre-war times, assumed the 
plan arranged for geographic divisions--Far Eastern Affairs. 
Latin-American Affairs, Near Eastern Affairs, and Western 
European Affairs. During the war these divisions functioned 
at a lively rate. Ten billion dollars of Uncle Sam’s money 
was loaned to the allied powers during the war, to say nothing 
of the private credits. All this created an unprecedented 
range of responsibility for the State Department. The eco- 
nomic sitwation following the war was even a problem of the 
foreign office. Now the whole world is looking to the United 
States for money, and the time has come when the U. S. A. 
must promptly turn to foreign fields for markets and invest- 
ments, for the solution of this problem directly affects the 
interest of every individual citizen of the nation. There are 
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now one hundred and twenty-five men in the Diplomatic 
Service and over five hundred men in the Consular Service. 
It has been well said that the antennae (radiocally speaking 
in these radio times) of the department are the Diplomatic 


Laying final stone of Capitol. 
was unfinished. 


and Consular Service, touching every foreign capital and every 
commercial center where American interests are to be protected. 
They are virtually the eyes and ears of the department. The 
Diplomatic Service is the spokesman for the government of 
the State Department before foreign governments. Every 
claim, treaty, or even matters of social contact goes through 
this department. Over fifty foreign missions, that is, embassies, 
legations, and commissions are now under direct control of the 
department. 

The Consular Service is more intimately associated with the 
trade, the markets, shipping facilities, tariffs and the laws of 
foreign trade, and looking after passports of the wayfaring 
American travelers. 

Co-ordinated with the Diplomatic Service is the far-flung 
lines of countless service under the direction of William J. 
Carr—al! under the direction of the Secretary of State. The 
cabinet of the Secretary of State consists of the Under-Secretary 
and three Assistant Secretaries, each of whom have certain 
specific duties, acting in an advisory capacity together with 
the Solicitor, who is the legal advisor of the department, and 
director of the Consular Service, who is in immediate charge 
of the widely-scattered consular force, whose need and effi- 
ciency were proven in the test of the World War. 

The Department is divided into divisions laid out on geo- 
graphical lines, and each division has its economical experts, 
consisting of thirty officers, who are reading, digesting, studying 
reports, framing replies, suggesting new policies and furnishing 
information to the Department. At times thousands of pass- 
ports have been issued to American citizens on a single day. 
Over ten thousand reports on business and economic conditions 
were received in six months, which called for over twenty 
thousand replies, prepared by foreign service men of the State 
Department. Even the floating of the private loan abroad 
and the establishment of American banks and business is a 
part of the detail of the work of the Department of State. 
Under the seal first used by Thomas Jefferson, as the first 
Secretary of State in Washington's cabinet, the word and bond 
of the United States of America has come to mean much to 
all the nations of the earth and particularly to every individual 
citizen, whose income and welfare depends largely on how we 
get along with our neighbors all over the world in the great 
family of nations. 


For over fifty years the National Capitol 
The final pediment was constructed by Paul Bartlett 


VER three million books are now in the collections of the 
Library of Congress. To them are to be added manu- 
scripts, maps and pieces of music to the number of many millions 
more, with a resultant total implying the existence under < 
single roof and administration of not “‘a collection o: 
books,” but of a congeries of collections, literary anc 
artistic, any one of which might justly be the entirc 
concern of an independent institution. 

These are among the interesting facts set forth in thx 
Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress. 

The collection of books, since it was removed fron 
the Capitol to the new building, has been growing at the 
rate of a million a decade. On July 1, 1922, the books 
numbered 3,000,408, the maps and charts 174,093. the 
pieces of music 954,304, the prints 428,745. The num- 
ber of pieces in the map division with the ordnance anc 
insurance maps itemized reached half a million. Ar 
itemized count of the manuscripts is impracticable 
but if made would show many million pieces or folios 

Although the greater part of the funds available fo: 
the increase of the library are required for the purchase 
of the ordinary run of material, some additions of « 
more exceptional nature have been made. Among them 
is a copy of what, with the exception of an edition o: 
Marco Polo, is regarded as the first collection of voy- 
ages and travels, Passi nouamenti retrouati, Venice 
1507. Also to be noted among acquisitions is ° 
treaty, held at the town of Lancaster, in Pennsylvania 
. . . With the Indians of the Six Nations, in June 
1744": Philadelphia, printed and sold by Benjamin Franklin 
1744. Substantial additions were made to the sets in the librar\ 
of early American session laws, and some twenty incunabula, or 
earliest specimens of typography, were purchased. 

Some notable accessions of manuscripts have been made 
The Department of State, supplementing the transfer to the 
library of the originals of the Declaration of Independence 
and Constitution of the United States, has now turned over t 
the library all the papers relating to these two documents anc 
also all papers relating to the Congress of the Confederation 
The Department of State has likewise transferred to the librar\ 
the papers relating to foreign relations during the Revolution. 
and, with the consent of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, transcripts 
of the diplimatic correspondence of Great Britain, France anc 
Spain, 1787-1814, deposited in the archives of the Departmen: 
by the late Henry Adams. Purchase was made of George 
Mason papers, additions have been made to the Washington 
papers and to papers of the Presidents, certain of much signifi- 
cance to the Lincoln, Grant and Roosevelt collections. These 
are a few of the important additions noted in librarian’s report 

The chief of the map division presents a list of rare accessions 
including specimens of the seventeenth century work of the 
Portuguese cosmographer Joas Teixeria. Of additions to the 
music division, that of most popular interest is perhaps the 
rare item, “The President's March,” new Federal song, pub- 
lished by G. Willig, Market Street, No. 185, Philadelphia, with 
Joseph Hopkinson’s words of “Hail Columbia,” followed b 
“Yankee Doodle,” with the text beginning ‘Columbians all. 
Next in rarity is another acquisition, “The Death Song of an 
Indian Chief, taken from ‘Ouabi,’ an Indian tale in four cantos. 
by Philenia, a lady of Boston, set to musick by Mr. Hans Gram. 
of Boston.” This is regarded as the first orchestral score pub- 
lished in the United States. Handel, Cherubini, Bach, Meyer- 
beer, Wagner, and others are represented in the numerous 
additions that have been made to the music collections. 

Certain matters regarding the service are noted in the report 
The abolition of the position of superintendent of the library 
building and grounds, and the transfer of certain duties of the 
position to the librarian of Congress, resulted in appointment 
of Mrs. Harriet de Krafft Woods as administrative assistant. 

Certain recommendations, in effect revising the salary sched- 
ule of the service, failed of action by Congress. 
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“Painting is silent poetry ”’ 


The Greatest of Women Portrait Painters 
With sure, deft touches of her brush Princess Lwoff, the 


most renowned woman portrait painter of her time, puts 
the very soul of her subject upon the canvas 


HETHER born in a castle or 
W a hut, genius will assert itself. 

Her Serene Highness Princess 
Lwoff, the queen of women portrait 
painters, bears a name more ancient 
than the historic royal line of Roman- 
off of Russia. Her fame as a painter 
of portraits has won for her a world- 
wide distinction that even transcends 
the honor of the distinctive nobility of 
the house of Lwoff. 

After an absence of some years she 
returned to the America where she had 
won her laurels as an artist in her 
previous visits, painting portraits of 
eminent Americans. Now she has a 
home in the picturesque Catskills, 
which she has christened “Santa 
Maria.” It was instantly decided 
when she viewed the beauties of “Deer 
Park” that America should be her 
future home. 

While her portraits include those of 
many famous Americans and eminent 
people of the world, she has never ex- 
hibited in this country because of an 
aversion to a public display of her art, 
which she has devotedly pursued with 
the ardent love of an artist for crea- 
tive work. This has been character- 
istic of her eventful career. When an 
appeal was made to her by the Metro- 
politan Platon, head of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in North and South America, telling of 
the plight of Russian refugees—homeless, with- 
out means of support and no possibility of rearing 
and educating their children—it touched her 
generous heart, ever sympathetic to those in 
distress. She consented to assist in securing 
the loan, for exhibition, of some of the famous 
American portraits she has painted. 

The list is a veritable Hall of Fame, for her 
work has long been sought as the superlative in 

ortraiture. 

Princess Lwoff was born in Hungary. She 

tried the late Prince Lwoff at an early age, but 
ontinued her art career, which began at the age 
five. Asa child, she was completely engrossed 
music, drawing and crayon work. 

Standing in front of a chair, she made her first 
picture—the still life of fruits, apples, pears and 
grapes, hanging on the wall in her room. It 
astonished the proud parents and they obtained 
the materials and she started her art as a play. 
(ne day she was to attend a children’s party, 
hut was so absorbed in her first picture, begun 
without instructions, that she arrived late. She 
had put the oils and paints on the canvas and 
placed it in the sun to dry, and then, with a light 
heart, went out and joined the party. When the 
guests departed, the first thing she did was to 
rush to look at the canvas. The sun had 
caused the oil to run and had carried the paint 
with it, leaving nothing but ugly streaks of oil 


of 





and paint—the first heart-breaking 
disappointment of the young artist. 
Undaunted by this misfortune she 
set to work to correct the trouble, 
but the next time put the canvas 
in a cool place and has been paint- 
ing pictures ever since. The first 
picture did not seem to meet her 
childish approval; the pears were 
too green in the original, so she 
made them a little more yellow and 
the apples more red. But when 
she came to the grapes she was 
puzzled. Her brush was too large 
and the grapes too small. She se- 
cured another brush and added a 
butterfly to the picture, finishing it 
as she thought it should be finished. 
It was acclaimed by artists as a 
marvelous achievement for the little 
girl and fired the inspiration that 
came to her early in life and led to 
the unfolding of her magic genius. 
Under the guidance of instructors 
she devoted much time to instru- 
mental music, with a consciousness 
that music and harmony were basic 
in art, but painting was ever her 
first choice. At the age of seven 
she had progressed so rapidly in 
her music that she played Chopin’s 
pianoforte selections for charity 


es. : 


ER SERENE HIGHNESS, THE PRINCESS LWOFF, the most 
famous woman portrait painter of her time. 
and Lt po of Europe, 


Nearly all the kings 
and many great Americans have been her subjects, 
and high honors have been bestowed upon her in many countries 


before a great audience, and was at 
that time acclaimed a prodigy virtuosc 
pianist. 

It was the parting of the ways: 
should music or painting be her ca- 
reer? Fortunately for the world, she 
decided on painting, for that decision 
gave to art the most famous woman 
portrait painter of her time. 

After three years of study she was 
assigned to make a picture from life 
and the subject was chosen by her 
teacher. He selected a picturesque 
uniformed corporal of the army, 
friend of the family cook. She ol 
tained the materials necessary, and 
was to be ready to begin the work on 
a certain date under the instructor 
In her eagerness she did not wait fo: 
him, but started on the portrait alone 
finishing it before he arrived. When 
he came she requested him to leav: 
the room. Then she placed the pictur: 
on the easel and ran away. Wher 
| he saw it completed he could not be 
lieve his eyes, for she had caught the 
character of the subject. 

Soon after she entered the Academ) 
of Arts in Paris. One day she was 
taken ill from the effects of the fumes 
of turpentine while at work with it 
The older girls there remarked: “If 
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Portrait of John Burroughs by the Princess Lwoff 


1 become ill from turpentine 
ecome a painter.” 

They did not seem to have any mercy on her 
n her aspirations. The obstacle was overcome 
by sheer physical determination, and now she 
nsists that turpentine is more fascinating to her 
than any perfume, associated as it is with the 
work in her craft and art. 

Owing to her pronounced talent, an effort was 
nade to have her study with the great master, 
Bonnat, the famous portrait painter of France, 
vho had refused to take any pupils, especially 
eginners. An audience was secured, but there 
was a chill welcome. In the conversation she 
old him an incident related to her early life: 

In the old castle where she was born, it was 
iid, a witch came into the house. The people 
vere alarmed. The child was in the cradle and 
the mother threw a shawl over the form of her 
babe, but the tiny hands and arms were exposed 
to the gaze of the witch, who picked up the 
Hands and, turning to the mother, uttered this 
prophecy: 

“Your little girl has a silver left hand and a 


you will never 


golden right hand, and some day she will astonish 
the world as a genius.”’ 

The master was charmed with the story; he 
relented and by way of challenge handed the 
little lass a canvas. 

“Take this picture, copy the profile and when 
you have finished it, return it and we will see 
whether you have a gold and silver hand.” 

Gratified at his own clever ruse, he thought 
this would dispose of the matter once for all. In 
two weeks the little girl returned with a copy of 
the profile portrait—even to the signature. Upon 
arrival at the master’s studio the mother waited 
in an adjoining room with the original and the 
daughter took the copy to the room where 
Bonnat stood in the sunlight. She put it on the 
floor, resting it against the easel. As he looked 
at it, he flew into a rage and began a tirade of 
abuse, denouncing her: 

“That’s what I expected! 
it and have returned it!” 

The mother outside, hearing the gleeful shouts 
of her daughter, entered the room triumphantly 
with the original, and soon convinced the master 


You could not copy 


of his mistake. When he realized his error, he 
at once became intensely interested and put his 
new pupil at work making a profile of Queen 
Marguerite of Italy. He was painting a portrait 
of the Queen at the time, and insisted that his 
pupil would some day equal his work. Then he 
set her to copying the great masters at the 
Louvre (Galleries of old Masters) in Paris. 

Accorded this rare privilege, and under the 
influence of Bonnat and the kindness of the 
Directors, the young artist made rapid strides. 
As she was putting the finishing touches on a copy 
of Titian’s “Allegorical Secret of Love,” an 
elderly gentleman who had observed her from a 
distance approached with a kindly smile and 
said: 

“Your work interests me very much. Here is 
my address. When you come up to Denmark, 
visit me and I will show you my galleries of 
paintings. Also, if you will, you may paint my 
portrait.” 

* * * 

HIS was King Christian of Denmark, whose 

portrait she afterwards painted. In fact, 
Princess Lwoff later painted portraits of nearly all 
the kings, queens, and diplomats of Europe, and 
been awarded many gold medals and decorations; 
but her early ambition was to come to America 
and make an album of paintings of the great 
men of the United States. It was at the sug- 
gestion of Andrew Carnegie that she came here 
to make crayons of famous Americans. Her 
first portrait in America was that of Edwin 
Markham, the poet. 

She studied in Paris, Rome, Florence, Madrid, 
Amsterdam, Harlem and The Hague. The 
struggles in her art are romantic, but her life 
purpose was to have her work command atten- 
tion and to run the gauntlet of the most severe 
critics. She has indeed fulfilled the prophecy of 
the golden hand. 

One of the Princess’ favorite haunts in Europe 
is Amsterdam, where she studied under the magic 
influence of Franz Hals and Rembrandt. In 
fact critics have insisted that the influence of 
these great masters is indicated in her work. 

One queen whose portrait she painted insisted 
upon wearing diamonds, but the Princess told her 
she could not paint diamonds to advantage, but 
that it must be pearls or something that carried 
the high-lights. The queen insisted on the di 
monds, and when the picture was completed sl 
looked upon it and was disappointed that her por 
trait did not stand out with the diamond decor 
tion. After urging the Princess to retouch tl 
picture to eliminate the sparkle and dazzle of the 
diamonds and make the features stand out more 
in contrast, she returned to find the portrait on 
the easel and over the picture was painted 
bouquet of flowers. She had buried her hopes 
under a wealth of flowers and refused thereafter 
to paint diamonds for any haughty queen, who- 
ever she might be, insisting that, first of all, in 
the creation of a picture is the art rather than 
the display of whim or wealth. 

While in London, despite her many social 
duties, she accomplished more work than many 
an artist whose entire time was given to art 
Having received commissions to paint more emi 
nent people than any portrait painter, the interes 
in the charm of Princess Lwoff’s personality is 
reflected in her work in all parts of the world. 
She is a cosmopolite. In meeting her one sees 
envisioned in her deep brown eyes the soul and 
thoughtful expression of a queenly woman, wit! 
the penetrating serenity that endows her por- 
traits with marvelous powers of perception. 

While there were no early struggles for recog- 
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Studio of the Princess Lwoff at New York, where Theodore Roosevelt sat for his portrait six weeks before his death. Note the portraits of Chauncey M. Depew 
and of Anthony Fiala (explorer) who was with Roosevelt in South America 


tion, she made the common fight for recogni- 
ion of her method in portraying character. Her 
ireer may seem to have been one unbroken 
succession of triumphs such as rarely fall to the 
lot of an artist, but there were the “valleys of 
liscouragement”’ as well as ‘‘the peaks of success.”’ 
Her first ambitious portrait to be exhibited was 

it of her mother. It astonished and won the 
ritics, who up to that moment had refused to 
ognize her as an artist. She was at that time 

it quite thirteen. A few years later she fin- 
shed the life-size portrait of Field Marshal Count 
Von Moltke, an achievement that placed her in 
the front rank of the world’s greatest portrait 
painters. This secured for her the great Gold 
te Medal, the highest award for art obtain- 
ble in Germany and never before bestowed on 
iwoman. The Princess was made a life member 
f the Art Jury and Hors de Concours at Berlin. 
Among other honors bestowed on Princess 
-woff are the following: Officier de l’Academie 
‘rancaise, Honorary Patron of the American 
Museum of Natural History and Diploma, 
*rench 
Gold Salon Medal, Great Gold States Medal of 
\ustria, Great Gold Medal from Pope Leo, and 
iny other Decorations from Russia, Persia, 


Medal of Laurel and Ralms, French 


Among the many Portraits from her brush 
were those of the Empress Eugenie, Queen Mar- 
guerite of Italy, the King of Greece, the King of 
Servia, and the Shah of Persia. 

* * x 

RINCESS LWOFF’S exhibition of paintings 

at the Kurhaus in Marienbad was for chari- 
table purposes. It was opened by His Majesty, 
the late King Edward of England. The King 
repeatedly expressed his admiration for the 
work of the young artist, paused for some time 
to view the picture of King Peter of Servia, 
and remained for over an hour viewing the 
creations of her brush. When a mere child 
she painted Bismarck’s portrait, pronounced 
one of the most striking likenesses of the Iron 
Chancellor in existence. She was decorated by 
the King of Wuertemberg at a court ball one 
night, because of the charm of one of her portraits 
hanging near the ball room. 

The Princess is a remarkably quick worker and 
delights in the nervous American “who has no 
time” for a sitting. In the moments of impa- 
tience. of hurry, of eagerness to see the end of 
the sitting, she finds the very expression that tells 
her most of the subject and helps her to accen- 
tuate the character likeness. With ¢wift glance 
and quick hand she catches the expressions that 


aggregate individuality. With some subjects it 
may be the eyes, the mouth, the nose, the ear 

Walking backward and forward she succeeds in 
giving one of those vigorous, extraordinary por 
traits that have made her famous. 

The intense vigor and virility of her lines a: 
the magic of her color values, appeal to Ameri 
cans. Although a great favorite in artistic and 
social circles in Paris during her stay theré 
showered with many social honors, the Princess 
reserves, first of all, her hours for work, with the 
devotion of a religious rite. Having come t 
love America as her own, she felt that she musi 
be a part of American activities. 

The original letter received, asking her to take 
charge of the benefit for the suffering refugees, 
was from no less a dignitary than the Metro 
politan Platon, who was some years ago Arcl 
bishop of the Orthodox Greek Catholic Churc} 
in New York. This was the time when Chark 
Crane, former Minister to Russia, gave $30,000) 
each year to help with the work. 

* 
HE Princess has generously and graciously 
responded to the request of the Metropolitan 
Platon to give her time and energy to the noble 
purpose of assisting the Russian refugees and 
helping them to become real Americans. He 
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Portrait of Admiral Sigsbee of the United States Navy, by the Princess Lwoff 


invoked upon her the blessing of the Lord in the 

ause of the poor and suffering Russians. It is 
now arranged to have her paintings of noted 
Americans shown in a “Hall of Fame” during 
Russian Week at the Ritz Carlton Hotel in New 
York, May 2 to 4 inclusive. 

During the exhibition there will be musical 
and dramatic performances by Russian artists, 
tea served every afternoon by Russian ladies, 
and a dinner at which there will be prominent 
speakers. Many prominent New Yorkers have 
already been enrolled as patrons. 

When I visited her in her studio, where Theodore 
Roosevelt sat for his last portrait, a panorama 


in fancy of some of the many celebrities she had 
painted passed before me. Although able to 
live a life of leisure, she gives herself unreservedly 
to the intensity of the demands of her art and 


helping others. 
* * * 


HES portraits, scattered over the world, if 

gathered together in one gallery, would make 
a most impressive exhibition, covering a large 
number of eminent men of the time. How much 
those little hands have accomplished! As she 
sat with her dark eyes sparkling, relating, un- 
consciously to a “‘chiel amang ye, takin’ notes” 
some of the experiences of early youth, she pre- 


a 


sented a picture in the little red jacket and cap, 
that made one long that her own genius might 
be utilized in a portrait of herself. 

Her homes in New York and at “Santa Maria” 
are filled with the trophies of art, reaching back 
to ancient-time carvings—the 11th and the 15th 
Centuries—reproduced and all arrayed under the 
touch of a master artist. Here the gothic room. 
here the rug given her by the Shah of Persia, re. 
sults of the dominating genius of the little lass. 
who determined to achieve in art, despite the 
royal environment. 

The opening of “The Hall of Fame” in New 
York will mark an important milestone in the 
development of American art. It will provide 
the people of New York, and later, doubtless 
of Boston, Chicago and other art centers of the 
country an opportunity to view the work of the 
greatest woman painter of the time and to ses 
what she has done for America. 

The Hall of Fame exhibit will include the 
following portraits painted from life by Princes 
Lwoff: 

Czar Nicholas of Russia 

King Edward of England 

King Albert of Belgium 
August Belmont, Banker 
John Burroughs, Naturalist 
Andrew Carnegie, Philanthropist 
Charles F. Chandler. Chemist 
William H. Childs, Financier 
Joseph H. Choate, Diplomat 
William C. Church, Founder of Army and 

Navy Journal 


Robert W. DeForest, 


Chauncey M. Depew, 
George Dewey, 
Thomas A. Edison, 
Daniel C. French, 
George W. Goethals, 
Myron T. Herrick, 
Seth Low, 

Percival Lowell, 
Edwin Markham, 
Ludwig Nissen 


Henry Fairfield Osborn, 


Alton B. Parker, 
Horace Porter, 
Ogden Mills Reid, 


Whitelaw Reid, 
Theodore Roosevelt, 


Charles D. Sigsbee, 
Daniel E. Sickles, 
H. H. Topakyan, 
Nicola Tesla, 
Benjamin F. Tracy, 


James Grant Wilson, 


Pres. Metropolitan M - 
seum 

Statesman 

Admiral U.S. N. 

Inventor 

Sculptor 

Engineer, U.S. A. 

Diplomat 

Educator 

Astronomer 

Poet 

Merchant 

Pres. Museum of Nat 
ral History 

Jurist 

Diplomat 

Pres. New York Tri! 
une Co. 

Editor and Diploma: 

Statesman and Ex- 
President 

Admiral, U.S. N. 

General, U.S. A. 

Diplomat 

Inventor 

Former Secretary of the 
Navy 

Former Secretary of tv 
Navy 
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Footprints on the Sands of Time 


| The Romance of Ancient Egypt 


So long ago that every record has been obliterated by the effacing hand 
of Time, the Golden Dawn of Civilization flooded the Valley of the 
Nile with light. There Religion and Science and Art were born— 
there Man scratched the first rude letters upon a stone 


HREE thousand years have ticked away 

on the timepiece of Eternity since a certain 

King of Egypt was laid to rest. Three 

thousand years that have seen new nations born, 

grow to be mighty empires—and totter to decay. 

The human mind scarce can comprehend the 

infinite vastness of that immeasurable span of 

time. And yet—in the tale of all the centuries 
that have sped, it is but as a day. 

When we of the modern world look back 
toward the ancient Land of Egypt across the 
great gulf of time that divides us from that 
wondrous civilization of the past, we think of a 
strange people, strangely clad, worshipping 
strange gods—with thoughts and customs and 
habits of mind so utterly different from our own 
that they appear to us not so much in the light 
of human beings like ourselves as, somehow, 
strange figures in a dream. 

That they were less unlike us, however, in 
many important particulars than we thought 
is shown with each new fact that the patient 
research of learned scientists brings to light. 

Human nature has been much the same 
through all the ages that link us with the Past— 
and Man, himself, despite the outward changes 
that have taken place in the human race since 
first the known world took form and shape, 
has reacted to the same impelling motives— 
responded to the same impulses and desires. 

Aside from the basic facts, however, upon 
which all humanity is predicated, we are closely 
bound by a debt of gratitude to that old race that 
lived and loved and labored there under the 
cloudless sky of Egypt so many centuries ago. 

For there, on the green banks of the Nile at a 
period of human history so infinitely remote that 
apparently its faintest record has vanished from 
the Earth, Civilization was born. 

It is a thought to give us pause, when we 
realize that all we know of literature and art, of 
science and medicine and law, of politics and 
religion, architecture, astronomy, of the very 
handicrafts by which men live and support world 
trade, had their genesis there in Ancient Egypt— 
mother of the Modern World. 

* * * 
RECORDED history draws aside the curtain 
of the Past and shows us the great stage of 
Life set with a busy and prosperous people there 
on the banks of the Nile about six thousand 
years ago. 

We cannot measure the great abyss of pre- 
ceding time. We cannot even roughly guess at 
how many thousands of years it had taken the 
Ancient Egyptians to work their way up from 
elemental barbarism to that high stage of culture 
and civilization to which they had already ad- 
vanced when first we meet them on their native 
soil at about the time of the building of the Great 
Pyramid. 

We only know that in the meantime there had 
been gigantic changes in the Earth’s surface— 
and in its flora and fauna. Tremendous up- 
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heavals of the slow-cooling crust of the Earth 
had occurred—vast subsidences of land and 
water—and the total disappearance of certain 
forms of animal and vegetable life. 

When we first make the acquaintance of the 
Ancient Egyptian we find him a peer of the archi- 
tects of the present day, a consummate builder 
of vast edifices, beautiful temples and public 
buildings, a geometrician and mathematician, 
the possessor of a religion and a literature of great 
antiquity, the master of a highly complicated 
system of writing, a sculptor who had carried his 
art to a high degree of technical perfection in the 
hardest substances that have ever felt the chisel. 

Egypt was the cradle of literature and art, the 
inventor of the alphabet—the parent source of 
all civilization and human progress. The very 
earliest civilized human being of whom we have 
any record is the Ancient Egyptian himself. 

From that significant moment when he first 
steps boldly forth from the concealing mists of 
dawning History, he is seen to have a philo- 
sophical religion, a hierarchy and a highly devel- 
oped social system of his own. How long it took 
him to reach that milestone in human progress we 
do not know. Of the period when he was still a 
savage, we find no trace. 





His faintest footstep on the sands of time shows 
the unmistakable impress of a sandal. 

From this nation, which was the first of human- 
kind to translate sounds into visible signs and to 
make use of those signs to transmit the history of 
human progress to the generations that were to 
follow, we obtain our earliest knowledge of other 
races. 

The Ancient Egyptians classified the people 
of the then known world into four separate races: 
the Egyptians themselves, the Asiatics, the 
Libyans and the Ethiopians—the brown, the 
yellow, the white and the black races. 

Long before they had any writing or any his- 
tory of their own, we find in the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions of ancient Egypt records of the 
Ethiopians, the Libyans, the Phoenicians, the 
Babylonians and the Assyrians. 

And on the walls of temples and pylons of 
Ancient Egypt, built more than a thousand years 
before the date of the earliest chapters of classical 
history, we find in those same hieroglyphic rec- 
ords the earliest mention of the people of Greece 
and Italy. 

* * * 
HE history of Egypt covers so long a time in 
the history of the world itself, compared with 
that of the other nations, as to seem more like a 
geological period than the history of a nation. 

From Mena to Cleopatra stretches a space of 

four thousand, seven hundred and ninety years, 





TS OLDEST SURVIVING BUILDING OF STONE MASONRY—constructed not long after 3000 B.C. 
This terraced building, often called the step-pyramid, was the tomb of King Zoser (early thirtieth 


century B. C.). 


It is about two hundred feet high and is composed of a series of buildings erected one 


on top of the other, thus forming a tapering whole out of which developed the pyramid form at the close 
of the thirtieth century—tless than a century and a half elapsing before the construction of the Great Pyra- 
mid. Such rapid progress in the control of mechanical power can be found in no other period of the world’s 
history until the nineteenth century. Imhotep the Wise was the royal architect who erected the terraced 


building shown above. 


Imhotep was grand vizier at the court of King Zoser, and was also a great physician 


and wise man, and later on was thought to be a god, until he was finally regarded as Asclepius (Asculapius), 
the god of medicine among the Greeks and Romans 
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ELIEF SCENE CARVED ON THE CHAPEL WALLS OF AN EGYPTIAN NOBLE’S TOMB in the 


Pyramid Age, nearly five thousand years ago. 


These reliefs, after being carved, were colored with 


bright hues which are still discernible, and exhibit to the beholder of today actual pictures of the everyday 


employments of that wonderful race who lived on the banks of the Nile so many centuries ago. 
He is inspecting three lines of cattle and a line of fowl 


figure of the Noble himself stands at the right. 


The tall 


being brought before him. Two scribes head the two middle rows. Each is writing with a pen on a 
sheet of papyrus, and one carries two pens behind his ear 


covering thirty-three royal dynasties, wherein 
hundreds of kings—not all of them native to the 
soil of Egypt—ruled with a greater or less degree 
of wisdom, and left each their record for good or 
ill on the sculptured tablets of history. 

And during these four thousand seven hundred 
and ninety years as a sovereign nation of the 
world, all the wonderful temples, great pyramids, 
mighty obelisks and colossal statues which re- 
main today as concrete and visible reminders of 
the earliest civilization in the world were built. 

As the earliest writing of which we have any 
historic example is the hieroglyphic writing of the 
Ancient Egyptians, so the oldest of these are 
older than the Great Pyramid itself, and date 
from the time of the Second Dynasty—a full four 
thousand three hundred years before the begin- 
ning of the Christian Era. 

So not only did the Ancient Egyptians invent 
the first alphabet, but they invented it so incon- 
ceivably long ago that when they carved upon 
imperishable granite the oldest inscriptions in 
existence they were already versed in the use of 
vowels and consonants and the process of spelling 
words by means of letters instead of syllables. 

The real foundations of science and history are 
laid—the instrument of literature has been 
devised—when the art of writing, having reached 
the alphabetic stage, has removed all obstacles 
to the free transmission of human thought. 

To the Ancient Egyptians, therefore, though 
the actual source of the Egyptian language is 
wrapped in obscurity, the whole world owes the 
most momentous invention of all time—the in- 
vention of the first alphabet. 

Though the history of art is a blank page be- 
tween the times of the prehistoric cave-dweller 
and the Ancient Egyptian draughtsman, the 
oldest sculptures and paintings that have come 
down to the present day out of the concealing 





mists of past ages are the work of Ancient Egyp- 
tian artists who lived some four thousand years 
before Christ was born. 

But the art of drawing itself is infinitely more 


ancient than that of sculpture—more ancient | 


even than the immemorial civilization of Egypt- 
almost as old as man himself. 


* * * 


OWN through the ages has come to us a 
priceless heritage of knowledge from the 
great students and profound philosophers of 
Ancient Egypt—the Wise Men who watched the 
courses of the stars, who studied the visible 
phenomena of Nature and delved deeply into the 
meaning of life and the mystery of death; the 
men who evolved an enlightened working phil- 
osophy of life and established so substantial a 
foundation for the major sciences that it has 
endured the stress of intervening time. 

The very measure of Time itself—the calendar 
that we still employ to reckon the passing days 
and years—was devised by an Ancient Egyptian 
astronomer more than six thousand years ago, 
and established the year 4241 B. C. as the earliest 
fixed date in the history of mankind. 

The Ancient Egyptian invented the first alpha- 
bet and the means for writing. And in all the 
centuries that have passed the world has found 
nothing better for the purpose for which it was 
intended than the papyrus that he made from 
the river reeds. 

All the wonderful libraries of the world—all the 
books and magazines and papers—all the legal 
documents, letters, memoranda and records— 
every written or printed “scrap of paper” in the 
world—the Magna Charta, the Declaration of 
Independence, the Compact on the Mayflower— 
every great historic document in the world’s his- 
tory, was made possible by his invention of pen 





and ink and paper with which to utilize the alpha- 
bet that he had devised to transmit to humanity 
in the ages yet to come the records of his discov. 
eries in the sciences and arts. 

He gave to the world the knowledge of metal. 
He it was who discovered copper and fashioned 
of that everlasting, time-defying metal the endur- 
ing objects of common use that show his marvel- 
lous skill as a master workman. Though the 
secret of his process has been lost to the world 
for ages, he hardened copper and made from it 
saws that would cut the hardest stone. He in- 
stalled the first plumbing system, and laid a quar- 
ter mile of copper pipes in a temple on the Nile. 

He invented the hand loom, and his hand- 
maidens wove upon it gorgeous tapestries—and 
linen of such gossamer-like fineness that a magni- 
fying glass is needed today to distinguish it from 
silk. 

He invented glass, and made of it gorgeous 
glazes for adorning palace walls, and exquisitely 
colored bottles and vases of most graceful shapes. 

He invented the potter’s wheel and the furnace 
for firing the bowls and jars and vases that he 
made. 

He bequeathed to the world a consummate 
knowledge of architecture and left behind him, 
when his star had set, massive and - majestic 
structures of granite that are among the wonders 
of the world. 

He built the first sea-going ships and estab- 
lished the beginnings of world trade with his voy- 
ages to the land of Punt, among the Aégean 
Islands, and his donkey caravans into the Sudan 
to traffic with the blacks. 

He dug the first great canal—as important to 
his time as the Panama Canal is to the world 
today—connecting the Mediterranean and the 
Red Seas, and established the first great system 


























ESTORATION OF THE CLERESTORY HALL 
in the Valley-Temple of Khafre, the king who 


built the second id of Gizeh in the twenty- 
ninth century B.C. The roof of the hall was sup- 
ported on two rows of huge stone piers, each of 
which was a single block of polished granite weigh- 
ing twenty-two tons. The statues shown here had 
been thrown into a well in a connected hall, where 
they were discovered about sixty-five years ago 
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of irrigation, storing the waters of the Nile in 
vast basins confined by earthen dikes. 

He devised the first astronomical instruments 
for determining the meridian, measuring time 
and securing celestial data. He wrote the first 
arithmetic, based on the decimal system which 
we still use, and evolved the beginnings of geom- 
etry and algebra. 

Though his medical science was bizarre by the 
light of modern knowledge, some of the remedies 
which his physicians evolved are in common use 
at the present day. 

He established the beginnings of government 
and the first code of laws, the first census and the 
earliest system of taxation known to man. 

He devised the first system of coinage, and 
organized the first standing army in the world. 
He developed the jeweler’s and goldsmith’s art 
to a pinnacle of perfection that is scarcely sur- 
passed at the present day, and his cabinet makers 
produced articles of household furniture of rare 
beauty and chaste design. 

The Ancient Egyptian took a rude and un- 
couth world and made of it a thing of beauty. 
He found it plunged in the darkness of utter 
barbarism and raised it to a state of enlightened 
civilization. He established for the first time 
and for all time the blessings of religion, govern- 
ment, science, medicine, literature, art, agricul- 
ture and commerce. He put the world on a 
stable foundation. 

He played his tremendous part in the drama 
of human life—and then vanished completely 
from the stage. The shifting sands of uncounted 
centuries have buried his great cities. The van- 
dals of three thousand years have desecrated his 
temples and his tombs. The hand of Time has 
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TH EGYPTIAN SHADOOF, the oldest existing 
form of irrigation and the ancestor of the New 
England well sweep, invented by the Ancient Egyp- 
tians, thousands of years ago, by which the water 
is lifted in three successive stages from the canals 
leading from the Nile and poured into the irrigation 
trenches to moisten the thirsty soil while the grain 
is ripening. This laborious system of watering the 
grain fields is kept up without ceasing day or night 
for one hundred days each season 
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LIFF TOMB OF AN EGYPTIAN NOBLE OF THE FEUDAL AGE. This tomb is not a masonry 

structure such as the tombs of the Pyramid Age, but is cut into the solid rock of the cliff. The Chapel 

entered through this door contains painted reliefs like those of the Pyramid Age, and also many written 

records. It was in a tomb of this description that the burial chamber of Tut-Ankh-Amen was discovered 
by Howard Carter and Lord Carnarvon after several years of excavation 


dealt harshly with his most stupendous works. 
The hidden key to his written language was lost 
utterly for ages to the world—but the tiny flicker- 
ing torch of civilization that he first lighted there 
in the Valley of the Nile so many centuries ago 
still burns with a clear and steady light—and so 
will burn till the end of Time. 

He found the World a dumb and voiceless 
thing—and gave to it a soul! 

* * * 

WE sometimes wonder why, of all the nations 

that have played their part in the great 
drama of human life, the Ancient Egyptians 
should have been such great builders. For in no 
other country of ancient or modern times have 
there been built so many cities—so many tem- 
ples—so many tombs. 

But Egypt itself is inconceivably rich in build- 
ing materials. From Cairo to the First Cata- 
ract, a distance of nearly six hundred miles, the 
Nile flows between a double range of cliffs which 
in places drop straight down to the water’s edge. 
In other places the cliffs recede to a considerable 
distance from the river. 

For the first five hundred miles or so—as far as 
Edfa that is, these cliffs are of fine white lime- 
stone. Beyond Edfa comes a stretch of red- 
yellow sandstone, followed by red granite, which 
gives way in turn to the black basalt of Assdan. 

Given a natural talent for building, unlimited 
forced labor, inexhaustible quarries of the finest 
stone with a great natural waterway at hand upon 
which to transport it, and there is, after all, small 
cause to wonder why the ancient Egyptians 
became a nation of builders. 

Time’s effacing hand has dealt harshly with 
the wonderful structures that they built. Their 
great cities now are but mounds of rubbish— 
their wonderful temples were ravaged in turn by 
the Persian, Assyrian and Mohammedan invad- 
ers, defaced by Christian iconoclasts and de- 
stroyed by the modern Arabs to provide material 


for their rude limekilns—their tombs have been 
plundered for ages by vandals and scientists alike. 
Unnumbered thousands of some of the most 
beautiful stone structures that the mind of man 
has conceived and the hand of man erected have 
vanished utterly from the face of the Earth 
—become a component part of the Earth itself— 
and yet, we stand speechless and amazed at the- 
number and the splendor of the noble ruins that 
remain. 

In upper Egypt they lie open to the cloudless 
sky, where the golden.dawns of uncounted cen- 
turies have bathed them with a magic glow— 
where a thousand thousand crimson sunsets have 
touched them with supernal glory. 

In lower Egypt, but more especially in the 
vast alluvial plain of the Delta itself, the ruins 
of once mighty cities, buried under the rubbish 
of ages, form the gigantic mounds that are so 
striking a feature of the scenery between Alex- 
andria and Cairo. 

Nothing in Egypt—the Land of Mystery—so 
excites the curiosity of the newly arrived traveler 
as these gigantic graves of buried cities—some 
identified with names that are famous in the 
history of the ancient world—some, unsolved 
problems still waiting the patient study of seekers 
for ancient lore. 

Everywhere, the traveler sees these mute 
reminders of the past—not only in the Delta, but 
in middle and upper Egypt and in Nubia. 

And wherever he sees a mound he sees also a 
native husbandman digging it away for brick 
dust to spread upon his fields. 

* * * 

ONE of the treasures of the Bibliothique 

Nationale in Paris is the famous Prisse 
Papyrus—the “Oldest Book in the World.” 
Itself dating from the time of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, it is copied from still more ancient 
documents of the Fifth Dynasty, written some 
three thousand eight hundred years before the 
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te ly ot WORKSHOP IN THE PYRAMID AGE (from a painting on the chapel wall of an 


gyptian Noble’s tomb). At the left of the u 


a workman is pouring out molten metal or paste. 


r row the chief goldsmith is weighing 
while a scribe records them. Next, six men with blowpipes blow the fire in a small clay 


ecious stones 


ce. Next, 


At the right, four men are beating gold leaf. In the 
middle row are pieces of finished jewelry with a jewel box in the center. 


In the lower row, workmen 


seated at low benches are putting together and engraving pieces of jewelry. Several of these men are 


dwarfs. 


Surviving specimens of jewelry from this period are marvelously beautiful examples of the 


goldsmith’s art, hardly to be surpassed by the best jewelers of today 


Christian era began, and contains the maxims of 
Ptah-hotep, which exhibit the moral philosophy 
of the Ancient Egyptians in a most pleasing light. 

“If thou art exalted after being needy,” says 
Ptah-hatep, “harden not thy heart because of thy 
elevation. Thou hast but become a steward of 
the good things belonging to the gods.” 

Other existing papyri containing collections of 
moral precepts in the form of aphorisms on the 
conduct of life lead us to believe that their phil- 
osophy of life was simple, practical, and very 
much to the point. 

To live happily, to live long, to deserve the 
favor of their superiors, to train their children in 
sane thinking and right doing, to be respected in 
life and honorably remembered by posterity, 
represented the sum of their earthly desires. 

The Ancient Egyptians were the first people in 
the history of the world to recognize the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul. Look back as 
far as we can into the darkness of their past, and 
we find them looking confidently forward to an 
eternal future. 

Their notions of Man, 
more complex than ours. They conceived him 
to consist of a body, a soul, a spirit, a name, a 
shadow and a Ka (Life), and they held that the 
perfect reunion of all these parts was a necessary 
condition of the life to come. Hence the care 
with which they embalmed the body, the food 
and drink offerings with which they nourished 
the Ka, the funerary texts with which they lined 
the tomb, and the funerary papyri which they 
buried with the mummy for the instruction of the 
soul. But none of these precautions prevailed 
unless the deceased had lived a pure and holy life 
in this world, and came before the judgment-seat 
of Osiris with clean hands, a clean heart and a 
clear conscience. 

“Glory to thee, O thou Great God, thou Lord 
of truth and justice!’ says the dead man, when 
brought into the presence of the eternal Judge. 
“Lo! I have defrauded no man of his dues. I 
have not oppressed the widow. I have not borne 
false witness. I have not been slothful. I have 
broken faith with no man. I have starved no 
man. I haveslainnoman. I have not enriched 
myself by unlawful gains. I have not given 
short measure of corn. I have not tampered with 
the scales. I have not encroached upon my 
neighbor’s field. I have not cut off the running 
water from its lawful channel. I have not 


the microcosm, were 


turned away the food from the mouths of the 
fatherless. Lo! I am pure! I am pure!” 

This is from the Negative Confession in the 
125th chapter of the most famous religious book 
of the Ancient Egyptians—“The Book of the 
Dead.” It gives the measure of their standard 
of morality. The teachers who established that 
standard, and the people who endeavored to live 
up to it may have had childish and fantastic 
notions on many subjects. They may have put 
gold rings in the ears of their sacred crocodiles. 
They may have shaved their eyebrows as a token 
of grief when their cats died. But as regards 
uprightness, charity, justice and mercy, they 
would not have much to learn from us, if they 
were living still beside the pleasant waters of the 


Nile. 

AS Egypt was the most civilized of ancient 
countries, so was it the richest, the most 

powerful, and the most warlike. Its history dur- 

ing the period of existence of the Empire is a 

history of conquest—of acquisition, of continual 

growth in power, arrogance, and possessions. 

Its kings for the most part were mighty men-at- 
arms. They went forth to battle arrayed as for 
a feast, and returning victorious, carved the 
records of their victories upon temple walls, or 
erected great statues of themselves and had 
inscribed upon the pedestals the names of their 
fallen adversaries and the number of their 
captives. 

Thutmose III, the first great general in his- 
tory, was the Alexander of Ancient Egypt—the 
greatest of the long line of Egyptian conquerors. 
He conquered the known world of his day and 
carved the names of six hundred and twenty- 
eight vanquished nations and captured cities on 
the sculptured walls of Karnak. 

Beginning about 1500 years before Christ, he 
ruled for more than fifty years, and it was his 
magnificent boast that he planted the frontiers 
of Egypt where he pleased. 

But its very greatness in the end proved 
Egypt’s undoing. Its history is an epitome of 
the history of every great nation since the world 
began. With its tremendous growth in power 
and prestige came the love for luxury and mag- 
nificence that seems inherent in mankind in every 
age and in every clime. 

Its great warriors became effeminate—and 
foreign mercenaries were imported to prosecute 


* * * 
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its wars. Its nobility required the services of 
countless slaves, recruited from the conquered 
nations. 

Its hired soldiers climbed to power. As gen. 
eration followed generation, the sons and grand. 
sons of its one-time slaves mingled their blood 
with that of the common people. The insidioys 
forces of political and social disintegration were 
at work. 

Untold centuries of time had been required to 
bridge the gap between utter barbarism and the 
highest development of Ancient Egyptian ciyj. 
lization—its utter debacle was a matter of a few 
hundred years. 

From Mena to Cleopatra the history of Ancient 
Egypt reads like a swash-buckling romance in 
Anthony Hope’s best manner. What memories 
of vanished greatness are stirred at mention of 
those names! Mena and Cleopatra—the first 
and the last—the beginning and the ending—the 
Alpha and Omega of Egypt’s exalted glory. 
Since the morning stars first sang together, the 
world has not seen the like of the magnificence 
with which that long line of rulers, beginning 
with the pyramid builder and ending with that 
seductive queen whose fatal beauty wrecked an 
empire, surrounded their august persons. 

With the death of Rameses III, the glories of 
the Egyptian Empire came to a final close. 

Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia all had their 
share in the downfall of the greatest and longest- 
lived monarchy of the ancient East—but the 
real root of its decline was in Egypt itself. In- 
ternal dissension and decay made the land un- 
equal to the task of asserting itself against the 
new powers which successively held the East in 
thrall. 

* x * 

BY the other day, a lesser figure in that majes- 

tic procession of mighty kings who stalked 
across the stage of Ancient Egypt—a mere boy 
ruler, removed by Fate ere he had more than 
tasted the intoxicating draught of greatness, was 
disturbed from his last long sleep. And heaped 
around him were such untold treasures as make 
the fabled wealth of the Incas seem like uncon- 
sidered chaff. 





RMCHAIR FROM THE HOUSE OF AN 
EGYPTIAN NOBLE of the period of the 


Empire. This chair, with other furniture from his 

house, was placed in ‘his tomb at Thebes in the early 

part of the fourteenth century B.C. There it re- 

mained for nearly 3,300 years, till it was discovered 

in 1905 and removed to the National Museum at 
Cairo for preservation 
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ESTORATION OF THE GREAT HALL OF KARNAK IN ANCIENT THEBES—the largest building of the Egyptian Empire, and the greatest colonnaded 


hall ever erected by man. 


It is 338 feet wide and 170 feet deep, covering a floor area about equal to that of the cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris, although 


this is only a single room of the temple. There are 136 columns in sixteen rows. The nave (three central aisles) is 79 feet high and contains twelve columns in 


two rows, which the architects made much higher than the rest, in order to insert lofty clerestory windows on each side. 


The vast capital forming the summit of 


each of these central columns is large enough to admit of a hundred men standing crowded upon it at one time. The Temple itself is nearly a quarter of a mile 


long, and was nearly 2,000 years in process of construction. 


The oldest portions were built by the kings of the Feudal Age of Egypt (that period extending 


from about 2500 B.C. to the beginning of the Empire, about 1580 B.C.), and the latest, the front wall, by the Greek kings—the Ptolemies. On the outside of the 
Temple wall are the great war reliefs which Thutmose III, the Alexander of Ancient Egypt, caused to be carved to commemorate his victories 


Tut-Ankh-Amen, whom some authorities iden- 
tify as the Pharoah who oppressed the children 
of Israel, was laid away with all the pomp and 
circumstance of royal sepulture there in his 
rock-hewn tomb in the valley of the Kings, three 
thousand three hundred years ago. 

Inconspicuous though the record of his reign 
may be, fortuitous circumstance links his life 
more closely with the present age than that of 
the lives of his more illustrious predecessors. 

Almost we feel a kinship to that boy king who 
ruled so briefly his mighty empire in the valley 
of the Nile so many centuries ago. 

And why? Because, if history as we know it 
now be verified, he forms the link that unites the 
world today with the very dawn of History 
itself. 

If, when the records hidden from human gaze 
in Tut-Ankh-Amen’s tomb for more than three 
thousand years have been deciphered, he shall 
indeed prove to be the Pharoah of the Oppres- 
sion, the last great gap in the recorded history of 
Mankind will be bridged. 

Since Champollion, one hundred years ago, 
announced to the French Academy his epoch- 
making discovery of the key that enabled him 
to decipher the writings on the Rosetta Stone, 
and thus evolved a working knowledge of a lan- 
guage that had been lost for more than a thou- 
sand years, scientists have been slowly transcrib- 
ing the records that had previously defied their 
ettorts. 

Champollion’s great achievement laid the 
foundation of the science of Egyptology, which 
has restored to the world a lost chapter of human 
history covering nearly three thousand years of 
time. 

Much remains still to be learned about the 
three systems of writing that the Ancient Egyp- 
tians used: the hieroglyphic, corresponding to 
our print, employed for the inscriptions on monu- 


ments and on the walls of temples and of tombs; 
the hieratic, the rapid running hand employed in 
the writing of letters and business documents, 
corresponding to our handwriting of today; and 
the demotic, or abbreviated form of writing cor- 
responding to our shorthand. 

And, too, no more than the surface of buried 
Egypt has been scratched in the way of excava- 
tion. For generations to come will the work go 
on, revealing new treasures, new records of a 
buried age. 

But each step in advance in the knowledge of 
this new and engrossing science leads to fresh 
avenues of wonder 

As Howard Carter, pursuing his dream of find- 
ing the tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen, burrowed like 
a mole in the desert sands for more than thirty 
years before he reached the goal he sought, so 
other searchers for other objectives have pa- 
tiently dug away for months or years in the dust 
heap of the centuries—dazzled at times by the 
treasures they have exposed, or disappointed by 
lack of success. 

Nothing in the whole history of archaeological 
discovery, however, exceeds in importance the 
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finding of Tut-Ankh-Amen’s tomb, or equals the 
persistence of Howard Carter in his long search 
and the prodigality of effort he expended. 
Despite ill health induced by the trying cli- 
mate, frequent lack of sufficient funds to keep his 
small army of native diggers steadily at work, 
and unavoidable interruptions and delays, in the 
end he triumphed by the sheer force of his 
indomitable persistence in the pursuit of an ideal. 


* * * 


HE curtain has fallen on the first act of the 

great Egyptian Renaissance. The spirit of 

Lord Carnarvon has passed on to meet that 
of King Tut. 

It was reported an insect bite first occasioned 
his illness. The attempted flight of his devoted 
wife and helpmate, Lady Carnarvon, from 
England to the land of the Pharoahs to be at the 
bedside of her dying husband was a spectacular 
incident associated with the close of the career 
of Lord Carnarvon in the hour of his triumph. 
Through the clouds and over the Alps on the 
wings of a modern invention, the devoted 
wife sought to reach the bedside of the dying 
crusader. 

There were stories rampant of some poison 
potion in the tomb that had caused Lord Carnar- 
von’s death; that the vengeance of the Pharoahs 
in protecting their tombs had been wreaked upon 
the one who first caught the stifling breath of the 
ancient tomb. 

Marie Corelli and other mystics have enhaloed 
the passing of Lord Carnarvon with the tragic 
romance associated with Cleopatra and Ancient 
Egypt. 

Lord Carnarvon died as he had wished—in the 
land to which he had devoted his life. His achieve- 
ment will stand out in the history of Egyptology. 
He has become illustrious among the dauntless 
spirits of English explorers. 
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America’s Merchant Marine 


Depends for its existence upon the patronage of Americans. Are 
you going to Europe this summer—to South America, to the 
An American-owned vessel, manned by an American 


Orient ? 


crew, flying the American flag, is ready to transport you 


HERE need be no worry concerning the 
future of the American Merchant Marine 
if the people of this country will give a 
practical demonstration of their loyalty to the 
nation and to the nation’s causes, and this in- 
cludes our shipping. Americans who are prone 
to voice their patriotism in other matters are 
often prone to forget their citizenship and their 
duty to their nation’s causes when it comes to 
travel abroad. 

In the effort to rebuild the American Merchant 
Marine, the one thing necessary to assure success 
is the loyal support of our citizenry. We have 
wonderful ships plying the north and south 
Atlantic and to Oriental ports; but in looking 
over the passenger lists of our foreign and com- 
peting lines, we find the names of many 
prominent Americans who are wont to loudly 
proclaim their patriotism on every possible 
occasion. If it were that we had an insuffi- 
cient number of ships, or if we were operating 
vessels that were unsafe and manned by men 
green in the art of seamanship, there might be an 
excuse for these so-called patriots to make use of 
foreign vessels in their trips abroad. Asa matter 
of fact, we have everything to offer that foreign 
nations have to offer plus many advantages that 
cannot be enjoyed on alien ships. If it were not 
for the support given them by the American trav- 
eler, many-of the foreign steamship lines would 
have to curtail their fleets materially, or actually 
haul down their flags and cry quits. In the travel 
to and from Europe, the greater number of voy- 
agers by far are Americans. It is American 
money that purchases the most luxurious suites 
on the foreign ships, and this, in the face of the 
fact that we have a wonderful fleet of vessels 
possessing all the comforts and advantages that 
the rivals have to offer. 

We may be young in the shipping business, as 
our enemies are in the habit of charging, but 
which is not a fact, for we can hark back to the 
time when American ships dominated the freight 
lanes of the world. ‘This was a leadership that 
we lost largely through carelessness, but our 
eyes have again been opened to the necessity for 
a permanent merchant fleet. We are going to 
insist upon obtaining to our rightful leadership 
once again. This can be accomplished with the 
support of the American traveler and shipper, 
and this is the support we must insist upon. We 
have everything that the foreign competitor can 
offer plus a lot of American innovations. 

In appealing to Americans to stand by their 
merchant marine fleet we are simply asking for 
that to which we are entitled. It is only proper 
that Americans should stand solidly behind their 
own institutions. The foreigner ever seeks to 
patronize the ships flying the flag of his native 
land, and if Americans would only make half an 
effort of doing this, there would be no question 
about the success of our merchant marine en- 
deavors. Unlike the foreigner, however, many 
Americans book passage without giving particu- 


lar consideration to the flag flown on the vessel. 
This is why the foreign lines have been able to 
build up tremendous fleets and great fortunes. 

The average American who is giving little 
thought to ships and shipping probably gives his 
patronage to foreign lines through heedlessness, 
but hundreds and thousands 
of so-called prominent Amer- 
icans who are familiar with 
ships do persist in giving 
their business to alien ships. 
If but about fifty per cent 
of the Americans who give 
their patronage to foreign 
ships would turn to vessels 
flying their own flag, it would 
be necessary to start the 
shipyards working overtime 
for the building of ships to 
take care of the increased 
traffic. 

In fighting the cause of the 
American Merchant Marine 
those who have had the 
shipping subject close to 
their hearts have encoun- 
tered evil propaganda which 
must be refuted. Falsehoods 
have been spread to the ef- 
fect that American vessels 
are unsafe and that Ameri- 
cans are not skilled naviga- 
tors and that we do not give 
proper service. Such state- 
ments are base cunards. 

Our vessels are safe and 
our navigators are trained 
men, and the comforts pro- 
vided aboard our ships are 
the equal, if not the superi- 
or, of those under other 
flags. There is hardly a day 
that the news despatches do 
not chronicle some tribute 
to our ships. 

In the South American 
service the Munson Line has 
established speed records 
that no others can attain to. 
In the Pacific, the Pacific 
Mail and the Admiral Line in their service to the 
Orient have built up a reputation for speed and 
comfort. The big fleet of the United States 
Lines, operating between New York and Euro- 
pean ports, is daily building up a friendship that 
will count towards the future success of the 
merchant marine. 

Among the accomplishments of the steamship 
lines operating under the United States Shipping 
Board might be cited the inauguration of the 
one-cabin service between New York and Euro- 
pean ports. This service is offered by the United 
States lines and has done wonders in stimulating 
friendship for our service. The rate of $120 has 


given opportunities for the small-incomed man or 
woman to satisfy a life-long craving—the visiting 
of the old world. 

The United States Shipping Board has been 
instrumental in abolishing for all time the steer 
age of awful memory to such of our citizens who 


Copyrignt, Harris & Ewing 

Alzeat D. LASKER, chairman of the United States Shipping Board, 
is first of all a business man, one of the biggest men in America of 

a great profession—that of advertising. Under his efficient administration 

the Shipping Board functions like a business organization, rather than an 


experimental station 


came to this country as emigrants of small travel 
means. The vessels operated under the Shipping 
Board have no steerage. It is the third class, and 
referring to it as the third class it might be 
pointed out that the quarters are the equal to 
the average second-class on a great many vessels. 
While a great many of our citizens are worried 
over the immigration question, it might be stated 
that the Shipping Board in its third class has 
sought to aid in a solution of the problem. The 
Americanization of emigrants coming from 
Europe on the vessels of the United States Lines 
begins the instant they step aboard ship. The 
third class quarters represent the last word in 
Continued on page 537 
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Penniless at Seventeen—Cabinet Officer at Thirty-seven 


The story of a boy who left home at the age of seventeen, without 
funds; landed in a Cabinet position in twenty years, and has held 
every high office, save one, within the gift of the people 


FIGURE familiar in the nation’s capital 
A for thirty years passed from the portal of 
the Interior Department building. 

“There goes a man with a cool half-million 
dollars in his inside pocket,’ said one of the 
numerous departmental employes to one of his 
associates. 

This statement was based upon verity. Hoke 
Smith had gone to the Interior Department, of 
which he was once the efficient head, and was 
departing with one of Uncle Sam’s vouchers for 
$469,000 comfortably stored away in his wallet. 
The ex-Secretary, ex-Governor, ex-Senator had 
just secured the allowance and payment of one 
of the largest claims growing out of the World 
War, as the representative of a corporation in his 
own home state of Georgia. 

The above incident, coupled with events lead- 
ing up to it, brings about a consideration of the 
fact that few men who have figured in official 
life in recent years have had a more noteworthy 
career than Hoke Smith. It is perhaps pardon- 
able for one formerly closely associated with the 
man in a secretarial capacity to be possessed of 
a desire to assemble for publication a few irispi- 
rational facts concerning an outstanding personal 
success, which may be summarized as follows: 
A leader in the legal profession in Georgia before 
he was thirty years of age; Secretary of the In- 
terior in the Cabinet of President Cleveland at 
the age of thirty-seven; twice Governor of his 
state; United States Senator for eleven years. 
But the real story of typical American success 
consists of the facts and circumstances wedged 
in between these outstanding honors and achieve- 
ments. Much of it is common knowledge “down 
in Jawjaw.”’ Other details have been obtained 
by the writer from intimate friends of the subject 
of this sketch. 

Much has been written about “the School of 
Hard Knocks.”” Hoke Smith can recite its com- 
plete curriculum backwards and forwards. He 
matriculated in that school, from which he was 
to receive honorary degrees long before he was 
forty, when in 1872 he journeyed to Atlanta, and 
there challenged the goddess of fortune with a 
total cash capital of $20 in his pockets. 

He began his career by relieving himself of 
what he considered an impediment in the way of 
nomenclature. From his father and mother, the 
former a scion of Revolutionary stock who mi- 
grated from New Hampshire as a young professor 
and later became president of what was then 
Catawba College at Newton, North Carolina, he 
received the complete name of Michael Hoke 
Smith. The middle name was after his mother, 
whose maiden name was Mary Brent Hoke, 
daughter of one of the representative families of 
North Carolina. 

Without the least aversion to the Irish, the 
future statesman and executive resolved not to 
become Mike Smith. He therefore discarded 
the Michael which was conferred at his christen- 
ing on September 2, 1855, and has always been 


By WARREN P. HUNNICUTT 


plain Hoke Smith. Something about the name 
Hoke seems typical of his rugged character. 
Few people know that he ever had any other 
Christian name. The change of name was an 
early assertion of an outstanding individuality. 
Hoke Smith’s father quite naturally inclined 
his son toward the profession of teaching, and 
after working in Atlanta for a few months, the 
young man became the village schoolmaster at 
Waynesboro, in southeast Georgia. How the 
youthful pedagogue reduced the school bully to 
a state of subordination is an anecdote of no 
unusual character, but it does illustrate the cour- 
age and determination with which Hoke Smith 


HOE SMITH, former Senator from Georgia, 
is as ruggedly distinctive and forthright as 
his name would indicate. His is indeed a most 
fitting cognomen—expressive of simple democ- 
racy, rugged strength, strong determination and 
scrupulous honesty. In early youth he set himself 
the task of living up to all that his name implies— 
and he has admirably succeeded in his endeavor 


has fought his unaided way over many obstacles 
to success, and in this case the teacher had to 
whip both the father and son before effectively 
asserting his authority and maintaining discipline 
in the school. 

Young Smith was possessed of a secret anc 
insatiable ambition to become a great lawyer. 
While for a time conforming to his father’s desire 
concerning his life’s work, he began to prepare 
himself for the career he craved. From his 
rather meager salary he saved enough to purchase 
two much-used volumes of Blackstone and a copy 
of the Georgia Code. After long, tedious hours 
in the schoolroom, he would hurry through supper 
at his boarding place and then pore over these 
volumes by the light of a kerosene lamp, often 
continuing his reading into the small hours of 
the morning, oblivious of the passing of time. 

With a mind quick to grasp and retain know! 
edge, thus turned to its natural bent, this ambi 
tious student required only a year to equip him- 
self for beginning legal practice, and at the age 
of eighteen he was admitted to the Georgia bar. 
With only $50 saved from his teacher’s salary, he 
again went to Atlanta and established himself in 
a single room, ten by twelve in size, which served 
him for the time being as a combination office, 
kitchen, dining-room and bedroom. A folding 
lounge accommodated the casual clients by day 
and also served as the young lawyer’s bed, which 
was rarely occupied until a very late hour, for 
he studied incessantly to perfect himself in the 
law. His library consisted of the aforesaid 
Blackstone and Georgia Code, together with a 
few additional worn volumes which he pur- 
chased second-hand. 

~ * * 

HERE are many of the older residents of 

Atlanta who recall with appreciation Hoke 
Smith’s struggles at that time, until he gradually 
emerged from obscurity and became a recognized 
factor in legal and political circles. For months 
his only practice consisted of an occasional jus- 
tice court case and a bunch of exceptionally poor 
accounts turned over to him by another lawyer 
for collection. 

Senator Smith admits with a smile that it 
was “mighty hard sledding.” Many a time he 
would walk to the end of the horse-car line in 
order to collect some small account, for the very 
good reason that he could not afford to pay the 
nickel charged for carfare. It is characteristic 
of him, as contemporary lawyers relate, that he 
never despised the smallest case that came his 
way, but prepared each one of them with the 
care and thoroughness which marked his handling 
of important litigation in later years. 

Native ability and persistency won out. His 
first signal legal victory was in a suit against a 
large carpet manufacturing concern. A few 
days later the head of this defendant company 
sent for the young lawyer, employed him in an 
important case, and subsequently retained him 
as regular counsel. From that time on his 
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practice grew rapidly, and when he reached his 
majority he was recognized as one of the most 
promising members of the legal profession in the 
state of Georgia. 

Advancing and increasing prosperity did not 
turn Hoke Smith’s head. He continued his 
frugality of living and, as means and opportunity 
offered, invested in Atlanta realty and business 
property. He is accredited with possessing 
considerable wealth of this nature. 

State-wide prominence came to Senator Smith 
in 1880 when the Governor appointed him to 
represent the state in the prosecution of convict 
lessees, and to his credit stands much of the 
reform in the matter of leasing convict labor. 
For many years he was president of The Atlanta 
Board of Education. 

In 1887 he organized a company and purchased 
the Atlanta Journal, which then began its prog- 
ress toward a pre-eminent position in newspaper- 
dom. Mr. Smith was president of the Journal 
company and directed the paper’s editorial pol- 
icy, although he continued to devote himself to 
his extensive law practice. 

In the heated national campaign of 1892, when 
Grover Cleveland was bitterly antagonized in 
Georgia by the political faction advocating the 
nomination of David B. Hill, all the influence 
and power of the Atlanta Journal, then become 
one of the most influential dailies in the South, 
were exerted in advocacy of the nomination of 
Cleveland, with the result that Georgia sent a 
Cleveland delegation to the Democratic national 
convention. 

Shortly after his election, President Cleveland 
wrote to Mr. Smith, inviting him to New York 
for a personal conference. Mr. Smith was tend- 
ered and accepted the portfolio of Secretary of 
the Interior. In a span of but twenty years he 
had gone from penniless schoolmaster to a Cab- 
inet position. This office he handled with con- 
spicuous ability, his administration of its affairs 
being particularly marked by the frequent cut- 
ting of “red tape’”’ in order to obtain desired 
results. It is notable that one of Secretary 
Smith’s most valued assistants in the department 
was the man he selected for chief clerk, Josephus 
Daniels, later Secretary of the Navy during the 
Wilson administration. 

Mr. Smith’s retirement from the Interior De- 
partment was voluntary, an act which he believed 
to be in line with political consistency and de- 
cency. William Jennings Bryan had _ been 
nominated for the Presidency in 1896 on a free 
silver platform. Secretary Smith disapproved 
strongly of this platform, but regarded it as his 
duty to support the nominee of his party. But 
when he learned that President Cleveland and 
others of his official family could not and would 
not support Mr. Bryan, Secretary Smith promptly 
tendered his resignation 

Contrary to the usual precedent, Hoke Smith’s 
entrance into official life in Washington preceded 
his holding of important state office. He had, 
in fact, cherished no ambition for political prefer- 
ment in Georgia, and upon resigning the Secre- 
taryship he considered himself out of politics, so 
far as holding office was concerned. It was one 


of the most important issues ever confronting 
the people of Georgia that changed his mind and 
started him upon the most important phases of 
his career. 

The issue, in brief, was unfair discrimination 
by the railroads against Georgia towns and cities, 
and the continued manipulation of the politics of 
the state by representatives of those corporations. 
Some man of financial independence, of ability 
and courage, was needed to lead the fight against 
these conditions, and thousands of Georgians 
instinctively turned to Hoke Smith. Well 
knowing that it meant for him heavy financial 
loss, Mr. Smith accepted what he believed. to 
be a call to duty from the people, and entered the 
race. 

There followed a campaign perhaps unequalled 
for bitterness in a state famous for its hectic 
politics. Candidate Smith was assailed with 
almost every form and measure of vilification 
and abuse. Every morning newspaper in the 
state, with the exception of one or two of the 
smaller ones, fought him with every known edi- 
torial weapon. The boast was made that Smith 
would be completely overwhelmed in the ballot- 
ing. But when the election returns began to 
come in on August 22, 1906, it was discovered 
that Hoke Smith had swept the state like a veri- 
table whirlwind. When the official count was 
tabulated, he had carried one hundred and 
twenty-two out of one hundred and forty-five 
counties, receiving one hundred and ten thou- 
sand out of one hundred and seventy thousand 
popular votes, with four other candidates in the 
race. 

x x * 

ORE of the rather unique incidents in Mr. 

Smith’s political experience was his historic 
fight with Jos. M. Brown, son of a former Gov- 
ernor of Georgia. When Hoke Smith became 
chief executive of the state, he considered it neces- 
sary to remove Mr. Brown from his position on 
the State Railroad Commission. Strong enmity 
resulted on Mr. Brown’s part, and he evened the 
score, as he and his friends viewed it, when he ran 
for Governor against Governor Smith at the 
conclusion of the latter’s first term, and defeated 
the incumbent for the nomination. 

If that were all, the gubernatorial story would 
be commonplace. But again the tables were 
turned, and when Governor Brown’s two-year 
term expired, Hoke Smith came out against him 
and captured the nomination, which in Georgia 
is equivalent to election, and thus became 
Governor of his state for a second time. 

It was during this second term as Governor 
that the Georgia Legislature elected Hoke Smith 
to the United States Senate to fill the unexpired 
term of Senator A. S. Clay, removed by death. 
When sworn in, in December, 1911, Senator 
Smith, in view of his previous experience as a 
Cabinet member and his generally recognized 
ability, was accorded unusually prompt recogni- 
tion by his Senatorial colleagues. His accurate 
knowledge of constitutional law and general 





business ability came into play, and were cop. 
sidered an asset to the Senate. The advent of 
the Democratic party into power through a 
sweeping victory at the polls, and the customary 
re-apportionment of committee assignments, 
resulted in the placing of Senator Smith on a 
number of the most important committees of the 
Senate, which gave him almost unlimited oppor. 
tunities for service. As has been said by an 
eminent journalist, “Senator Smith did not wait 
to be feathered and fledged by time and trial, 
but immediately forged to the front—and stayed 
there.” 

On November 13, 1914, Senator Smith came 
up for renomination. His erstwhile enemy. Joe 
Brown, again bitterly fought him, but he was 
again victorious, and was returned to the Senate, 
where he served until another shift in Georgia 
politics resulted in his defeat in 1920. 

Senator Smith is again avowedly “‘out of poli- 
tics,” and his friends believe in the sincerity of 
the declaration, but at the same time they know 
full well that if some exigency of state or national 
affairs should arise, wherein he discovers an 
opportunity for service, and wherewith he be- 
lieves a call to serve has come, he will not shirk 
personal and financial sacrifice to heed the call. 
He is now engaged in the practice of law, with 
offices in Washington and Atlanta, although he 
retains his legal residence in the latter-named 
place. 

It would be possible to point out many notable 
accomplishments of Senator Smith’s career as a 
public servant. Perhaps his most signal service 
has been rendered to the cause of education. 
True national aid to education, a development of 
recent years, was made possible largely through 
his efforts. The educational program of the 
United States government, as it stands today, 
may properly be described as Hoke Smith’s 
program. He originated and conducted the 
inquiries and investigations, drew the bills, and 
led the fights for appropriations. Most men who 
attain success, politically or otherwise, are wont 
to formulate and enunciate some so-called 
philosophy of life. The writer once asked 
Senator Smith, “What is your philosophy of 
life?”’ The inquiry rather amused him. ‘I’m 
a lawyer, not a philosopher,” was his trenchant 
reply. When further pressed for something 
along this line, he said, ‘“My only philosophy is 
that hard work, and that alone, brings success.” 

Senator Smith is, as he says, a lawyer—first, 
last and all the time. Everything in his life has 
really been subordinate to his love for and devo- 
tion to the practice of law. Piecing together 
extracts from many pleasant conversations, the 
writer would say that Senator Smith’s five rules 
of success for the young lawyer would be about 
as follows: (1) Spend at least five nights each 
week in the office studying. (2) Never leave-your 
office except to go to some place where your legal 
work actually calls you. (3) Never spend any 
money collected for a client, not even your part 
of the fee, until you receive it from your client. 
(4) Never spend a dollar until you earn it. (5) 
Hard work, and that alone, brings success in any 
profession or business. ' 
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Ancient History Up To Date 


How the expert historian, delving in the ruins of old cities 
buried by the shifting sands of centuries, brings to light 
the curious human documents of past ages 
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terest over recent discoveries in 
Egypt. The rush to libraries and 
rummaging among old school books for 
everything about Egypt eclipses even 
jazz and picture shows in popular in- 
terest. It is a symptom of the restless- 
ness of the times, a craving for something 
new, or something of a time so remote 
that it is so old as to be new. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, the 
world’s most interesting news concerns 
ancient times. Egyptology is compara- 
tively anewscience. For centuries and 
centuries, history lay buried in the sands 
of the desert. The modern scholar has 
been the discoverer, until today the 
work and adventures of the exploration 
of the ruins and dead ashes of the past 
is followed with the zest of the pro- 
spector hunting for gold. 
are literally uncovering nuggets of gold 
and the dust of ages pans out particu- 
larly profitable in the priceless informa- 
tion that serves to light the pathway of 
the future from the shadows of the past. 
Pre-eminent among the Egyptologists 
of today is Professor James Henry Breasted, in- 
trepid historical discoverer, born in Rockford, 
Illinois, in 1865. 
He played on the 
prairies of Illinois, 
and on the banks of 
the Rock River he 
had dreams of the 
Nile, for Illinois has 
its “Cairo” and 
“Egypt.” Other 
people disliked 
“Ancient History” 
—he revelled in it 
as in a dime novel. 
After securing his 
degree of A. B. from 
Northwestern Col- 
lege, he took a 
course in the Chi- 
cago Theological 


A‘ the world is ablaze with in- 


ERTIFICATE 
showing that a 
Roman citizen had 
sacrificed to the Em- 
peror as a god. In 
the middle is the 
heavy black signa- 
ture of the presiding 
official, and at the 
bottom the date, 
corresponding to 
A.D. 250. Every 
Roman citizen of 
that period, no mat- 
ter what his religion 
might be, was obliged to possess such a certifi- 
cate and to show it on demand. A Christian who 
possessed one was safe from persecution 








Greek inscriptions. 


Indeed, they PpRorEzscon JAMES HENRY BREASTED at work in his office. 

5 The two stones on the card catalog case in the middle are new 
On their right are two tall pages of an unpub- 
lished medical treatise of the seventeenth century, B.C. On the top 
of the roll-top desk are a replica of the famous bust of Ikhnaton and 
the standing statue, over four thousand years old, of an Egyptian 
chieftain. The large sheets lying on the desk are copies of the 


“Coffin Texts” 


Seminary. At an early age he specialized in the 
Hebrew language and concentrated upon history. 
He received his A. M. degree from Yale in 1892, 
and Ph.D. from the University of Berlin in 1894. 
Since that time college degrees have accumu- 
lated thick and fast, including an LL.D. from 
the University of California. These are recogni- 
tions of the achievements of Professor Breasted 
in historical lore. Acknowledged as one of the 
highest authorities on Egyptology, the Semitic 
languages and Oriental history, he earned his 
distinction by tracing to original sources historic 
documents. His ancient histories are considered 
the most authoritative published, and are used 
in school, college and university throughout the 
land. 
* * * 
ANY years ago Professor Breasted was sent 
on a mission to the museums of Europe by 
the commissioner of the Royal Academies of Ger- 
many to copy and arrange the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions for an Egyptian dictionary. Recognized 
aS an eminent authority in Europe, he returned 
home and directed an Egyptian expedition for 
the University of Chicago in 1905, spending two 
years in the work, with astonishing results. He 
was also in charge of the archaeology survey in 
Mesopotamia in 1920 and knows Palestine as 
he knew the Rock River in Illinois. 

Every minute of time in his busy life seems to 
have been measured and counted. He has writ- 
ten a veritable library of historical books and 
is editor of the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages: but today his interest centers in 
Oriental research. A glimpse into the historical 
laboratory of Professor Breasted is fascinating 
as a view of the source of histories, for he has 


gathered his information, not from 
books which others have written, but 
directly from original documents and 
monuments. He seems to have an 
uncanny way of reading ‘“‘sermons in 
stones,” books in dried-up brook and 
river beds, and gathering first-hand 
knowledge from papyri and clay tab- 
lets—as a naturalist reads his book in 
field and forest. 

To see Professor Breasted, with pre- 
maturely gray hair and mustache, peer- 
ing through his glasses at some ancient 
cryptic symbols of letters, is not what 
one has pictured of the old-time author 
in his library. Professor Breasted ap- 
pears like an active, successful business 
man. In fact, he is business from the 
word go, and is at home directing the 
University of Chicago expeditions on 
the Upper Nile, scaling the walls of the 
cliffs along the Nile, or directing the 
excavation of buried cities and ceme- 
teries in Egypt and Western Asia. 
Museums and colleges recognize the 
wisdom of the University of Chicago in 
encouraging his plans, in providing a 
fully-equipped Oriental historical research build- 
ing. He is surrounded by a large staff of keen- 
eyed, bright young men and women, who are 
compiling comprehensive dictionaries of ancient 
tongues and collecting, copying, and arranging 
for publication early religious documents written 
in black and red inks on the insides of massive 





Professor Breasted studying the monuments of 
archaic Greece at Mycene 
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wooden coffins by Egyptian scribes four thou- 
sand years ago, which are probably the earliest 
records existing in pen and ink. From this mate- 
rial, the Egyptians afterward put together the 
Book of the Dead, in which is revealed man’s 
earliest moral intimations. 

The term “historical source’’ is a broad area 
of the ages, illustrated by a letter of Apion, a 
young soldier in the Roman Army to his father, 
Epimachos in Egypt, which indicates that letter 
writing in early days was about as it is today. 
They had to write vertically on the margins and 
utilize all the paper. This document was found 
in a rubbish heap in the valley of the Nile. To 
Dr. Breasted these ancient cryptics seem to be 
as plain as the English alphabet. His laboratory 
is indeed a living library and his research deals 
largely with original elements. While Greek 
and Latin have never been wholly lost lan- 
guages, Babylonian or Assyrian (written in 
cuneiform), or Egyptian (written in hieroglyphic 
or hieratic characters) were completely lost to us. 
Now Professor Breasted possesses the key to 
illuminating facts through his knowledge of the 
lost languages. 

The Hittite or ancient Aegean (Cretan) are 
still only partly deciphered, but Historian 
Breasted in his fully-equipped research labora- 
tory, makes logical deductions from visible 
evidence. This laboratory is the only Oriental 
Institute housed in a building of its own and is 
the first laboratory of ancient history in the 
world. In this laboratory a large staff of people 
go into every detail of new excavations and dis- 
coveries, recording and indexing them in a card 
catalog of encyclopedic proportions, thus making 
available in orderly form a great mass of previ- 
ously-unknown facts. 

The information from the important museums 
and letters from the most eminent scholars pour 
into Professor Breasted’s laboratory, which has 
become a veritable clearing house of historical 
research. Leading the first archeological expe- 
dition to go through the Near East and Egypt, 
the distinguished historian had the use of a 
scouting aeroplane granted by Lord Allenby, the 
conqueror of Jerusalem. With this he made 
interesting surveys and photographs from the 
air, discovering low-lying mounds and buried 
walls and ripples in the desert surface produced 
by the graves of pre-historic cemeteries, that were 
not visible on the ground, so aviation has played 
its part in the quest of the secrets of antiquity. 
The vast reservoir of facts gathered in the Orient 











Above—East Indian troops excavating under the direction of Professor 
Breasted, in an ancient Roman fortress at Salihiyah on the Upper 
Euphrates for the University of Chicago Expedition 


At Left— 

One of the University 
of Chicago Expeditions 
photographing inscrip- 
tions on the Upper 
Nile under Professor 
Breasted’s direction 


have turned a new light on the history of the 
Greeks and the Romans. 

While wandering about Cairo, he discovered 
in the possession of a wealthy Syrian, who lived 
in an Orientai palace, among a collection of an- 
tiquities, a mass of torn and fragmentary papyri, 
a roll containing sixteen columns of beautifully- 
written Greek that evidently came from an 
ancient library. It might have beem a part of 
the tragic loss incurred when the Alexandrian 
library was burned. As Professor Breasted 
grimly remarked: ‘‘To feel it made his fingers 
fairly tingle to read a letter contemporaneous 
with Euclid, Archimedes, and Eratosthenes.’”’ 

This dauntless American historian was the first 
white man to cross the new Arab state in the 
journey up the Euphrates to Aleppo and finally 
reach the Mediterranean. This expedition was 
the first group of white men to make the danger- 
ous crossing of the Arab state of King Faisal 
at Damascus en route to Egypt by way of 
Jerusalem. A superb six-sided terra cotta prism 
bearing the military records of the Assyrian 
Emperor Sennacherib was secured, which gave 


[ Stree of Apion, a young soldier in the Roman 
Army, to his father, Epimachos, in Egypt. A 
survival from the second century, A. D. 


an account of the Assyrian expedition against 
Jerusalem. In this campaign he lost a large part 
of his army, as narrated in the Old Testament. 
Thus the record of Sennacherib became a most 
conclusive confirmation of Biblical history. 

This rapid succession of discoveries, coming 
after the World War, indicates a renaissance in 
Oriental exploration. Fathers and mothers are 
now searching the libraries for the old school 
books and volumes on Egypt. Sons and daugh- 
ters are reading together with them the stories of 
ancient peoples. The interest in the Bible has 
been intensified in the realization of how im- 
portant it is, in beginning any study of ancient 
times, to have a foundation provided in a text 
book such as Dr. Breasted’s “Ancient Times,” a 
history of the early world, one of the many text- 
books published by Ginn & Company of Boston, 
used in schools all over America. “Ancient 
Times” is now read with the avidity of the latest 
news. 

With parents and children coming together 
in the study of a text-book, the interest in reading 
and in literature becomes a habit. In reading 
books of this character, which represent the con- 
centrated thought and study of original research 
boiled down from the work of many hundreds of 
investigators, passing through a test of research, 
under the direction of the master mind in Egypt- 
ology, there is a feeling of getting at basic facts. 
Why should people want to go to the moving 
pictures for a thrill or join in a jazz dance when 
by the fireside in the glow of the hearthstone, the 
family can gather together and read aloud the 
tales of ancient times. Amid the cracking of the 
radiator in the glow of the electric light or on the 
veranda on a sunny afternoon, with the waning 
drone of the aeroplane overhead, the people 
ponder over the wonders of ancient times that 
have touched e’en the borderland of mythology 
under the stimulus of the dominant search for 
knowledge of the peoples of the earth that has 
followed in the wake of the World War. 

The world is again going to school these days 
and appreciates a thoroughly verified source of 
information rather than the scattered and sensa- 
tional accounts that may mislead. Judges on 
the Bench, Senators and magnates, merchants 
and clerks, in fact all the people are making 
search of material that will find its reflex in the 
currents of thought today, and we may well 
contemplate what may come to pass in four 
thousand years from now, when our buildings 
are falling like a house of cards and our paper 
records, fading as dust in a few years, are swept 
on the currents of Time. All this may even pass 
away—giving posterity a “cut back” to those 
ancients who builded with the same eternal emo- 
tions and heart-beats that have existed since 
humanity began to inhabit the earth. 
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George Wharton Pepper 


Lawyer, author and authority on Pennsylvania law and 
history, in his work as United States Senator has brought 
to Pennsylvania the dignity and honor that befits the state 


ONG before he became United States Sena- 
L tor from Pennsylvania, George Wharton 
Pepper was a national leader in civic and 
economic matters. His first appearance before 
the Pennsylvania Society in New York after he 
was elected Senator was the occasion for a most 
interesting analysis of Senatorial relations with 
constituents, where he commented in a collo- 
quial way: 


There are divergent opinions about the func- 
tioning of other departments of government, but 
there is a wonderful and reassuring unanimity about 
the Senate. The rest of mankind recites the Gen- 
eral Confession without really meaning it; but in 
popular judgment Senators with deep conviction 
should smite upon their breasts and cry ‘“‘We have 
left undone those things that we ought to have 
done and we have done those things which we ought 
not to have done; and there is no health in us.”’ 

Even members of the House of Representatives 
will admit that Senators have faults. A distin- 
guished Congressman was commenting the other 
day upon our slowness. He said that between the 
time the House passed the Tariff Bill and the time 
the Senate passed it his daughter got married and 
had two children—and they weren’t twins either— 
a striking testimony alike to the sterility of the 
Senate and to the fecundity of the House. 

But the worst of it all is we Senators are so inevi- 
table. The Senate is here and nothing short of 
revolution can displace it. No legislative measure 
can become law unless we concur. Nobody can 
take office by appointment unless we confirm. No 
treaty can be made with a foreign country unless 
we approve. We must have laws and officials and 
treaties, and yet we can’t have them without Sen- 
What are we going to do about it? 

Of course at election time you can wreak vengeance 
on individual Senators. But the difficulty is that you 
can't turn one out without putting an other in; 
and it is a part of the popular conviction that as 
changes occur the Senate level is steadily lowered. 

[t is a queer thing, when you think about it, how 
a seat in the Senate changes a man for the worse. 
Before he becomes a Senator he is, of course, a con- 
stituent. A constituent is a man or woman who 
has an intelligent opinion on the right side of every 
question. Every constituent worthy of the name 
knows exactly what should be done with the Ship 
Subsidy Bill and with the whole complicated sub- 
ject, who ought to be chosen federal judge, what 
policy should be adopted respecting law enforce- 
ment, what our attitude toward immigration should 
be, and what part America should play in world 
affairs. The constituent is not only as wise as the 
serpent. He is also bold as a lion. Even during 
a campaign he bursts forth with the most daring 
utterances and points the finger of scorn at the 
more timid and reticent candidate. If there were 
only some way in which the government could be 
run by the constituents instead of,.by the Senators, 
all would be well. But the difficulty is that if you 
were to select your wisest and best and boldest and 
most positive constituent and make him Senator, 
the fatal lethargy would be communicated to him 
with the oath of office. Wisdom would become 
folly, virtue, vice and courage, cowardice. 

Is it really true that constituents have a monopoly 
of intelligence and character? Or is it a possible 
explanation that the problems of government loom 
larger as you draw nearer to them and that you aie 
net quite so cocksure of your rightness when there 
is a chance that your opinion may prevail? I have 
sometimes approached distant mountains which 
towered higher and higher while I myself seemed to 
dwindle and dwindle. It was easy to decide at a 
distance that the south face was the right place to 


ators. 
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EORGE WHARTON PEPPER, United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania, is a lawyer by 
profession, with a profound interest in public 
affairs, and was widely known as a national leader 
in civic and economic matters long before his ability 
and enthusiasm received the final evidence of the 
appreciation of the people of his State in his election 
as Senator. He is a real Pennsylvania product all 
the way through, having been born in the City of 
Brotherly Love, graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania, and is an established authority on the 
history of the laws of that state since 1700. It is 
perhaps needless to state further that he eats 
scrapple at breakfast every Sunday morning 


make the ascent, because at that stage nobody was 
risking his life. But a nearer view disclosed per- 
pendicular cliffs the existence of which had not been 
suspected, and in their presence it was no discredit 
to revise your judgment. 
« * * 

. I ‘HERE is a sturdy honesty in George Wharton 

Pepper that reflects the real Pennsylvania 
type. He was born in 1867 in Philadelphia, in 
the state founded by William Penn, and was 
looked upon as a true example of the Pennsyl- 


vania type which he so eloquently portrayed in 
the closing words of his address. 

Graduating from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1887, he received his LL. B. two years 
later and began the practice of law. His pro- 
fessional success did not interfere with his enthu- 
siastic interest in public affairs. As Lyman 
Beecher lecturer at Yale, he was distinctive as a 
legal authority and received an LL.D. degree 
from that institution in 1914. 

In his work on “The Borderland of Federal 
and State Decisions,” written in the very first 
year he began the practice of law, he created a 
book of reference. In his “Digest of the Laws 
of Pennsylvania from 1700 to 1901,” and “Digest 
of Decisions and Encyclopedia of Pennsylvania 
Law from 1754 to 1898,” he established himself 
as an authority on Pennsylvania, while his books, 
“A Voice from the Crowd” and ‘The Way,” indi- 
cate that he keeps in touch with people as well 
as law and logically was chosen as a law-maker. 

In his work as Senator, he has already brought 
to Pennsylvania the dignity and honor worthy 
of the state. His closing appeal to the people 
of his state rang true with the spirit of patriotism 
characteristic of the Commonwealth which he 
so ably represents: 

Men and women of the Pennsylvania type, I am 
asking now for intense interest on your part in the 
problems which confront our nation. I am plead- 
ing for your active and effective participation in 
public affairs. America needs your ability to hear 
both sides and hold your middle course. With 
radical elements pulling one way, with reactionary 
forces urging the other; with a foreign situation 
which discloses the fatal rock of Aloofness on the 
right and the disastrous whirlpool: of Alliance on 
the left; with unsettling propaganda flooding the 
country; with efforts openly under way to accen- 
tuate class and religious prejudices; with irrespon- 
sible attacks launched against the reputations of 
men in public life; with the spirit of sectionalism 
threatening to destroy the spirit of unity—our 
country needs all the help it can get from the sober 
judgment and calm courage of citizens schooled in 
the old American tradition. It needs the collective 
judgment of those minds on which the tolerance and 
virtues of William Penn, the sagacity of Franklin, 
the patriotic fervor of Dickinson, the sound judg- 
ment of Morris, the thrift of Girard, the courage of 
Meade, the loyalty of Stanton, the faith of Conwell 
cannot have failed to leave an indelible impression. 

There is a feeling that the sixty-eighth Con- 
gress is going to achieve much in the way of 
constructive legislation, and among the Senators 
who have the problems of the times well in hand, 
is George Wharton Pepper of Pennsylvania. 

People feel that in him they have a representa- 
tive of national proportions, and that he will 
fulfill in the last degree the ideals which he has 
portrayed so eloquently. 

Pennsylvania with its varied population and 
resources is in a way a miniature nation, but 
notwithstanding this, its fealty and loyalty to 
the national idea has given it the appropriate title 
of the Keystone State, and as it was a Keystone 
State in the arch of the thirteen colonies, it has 
so remained in the arch of the Union. 
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“‘ There are smiles that makes us happy 
There are 
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Smiles that Have a4 Meaning 


“Dr. Smiles” of the Shriners, who garners the grains 
of giving and helpfulness in his own happy way 


HERE was a philosopher named Smiles, 
who forty years ago wrote “Self Help and 
Boys.” That book still holds its power 

on the youth of tomorrow. There is another 
Doctor Smiles of today living in Brooklyn who 
organized the Smiles Club. He lives in a certain 
air of mystery—but his good work shines out. 
He insists that true happiness is obtained only 
by making ourselves useful and others happy, 
and tenaciously and persistently follows that 
creed. 

In his organization there are no fees, no dues, 
no ritual, no initiation, no clubhouse or expense. 
When he calls together, with a postage stamp 
and his unique publication, the associates of the 
Smiles Clubs, he begins to radiate sunshine and 
smiles, distributing money to worthy institutions, 
including homes for incurables, the blind, for 
babies and for the aged. That is where the 
Smiles Club meets and where it does business 
for others. 

There has been no picture of Dr. Smiles him- 
self printed up to this time, but the trade-mark 
of the club is indicated in the cartoon. The 
Smiles Club catches the gleam of happiness and 
inspires one to do great things through fun and 
merry-making. 

There is a beaming look on the face of the 
Jolly Shriner, which must come from what he 
does. He wears the fez now and then on gay 
occasions. There must be back 
of it “doing good,” and Dr. 

Smiles has use of the mystic key. 
We will have to be content with 
just what we know. 

Dr. Smiles was probably born 
as other doctors were born, and 
probably eats, sleeps and meets 
joys and sorrows with kindness. 
He keeps Shriners stirred up with 
a real benevolent impulse to do 
something every day 
that will crystallize 
a radiance of smiles 
with a rainbow of 
hope for those who 
are hungry for the 
cheer and smiles, the fellowship of 
fun and the warm hand of helpful 
sympathy. 

“The Smiles Club” is an organiza- 
tion with an enrolled membership of 
more than twelve hundred in various 
parts of the United States and Can- 
ada, including some of the best, and 
possibly some of the worst men in the 
world. 

Through a friend in Camden, New 
Jersey, we received a copy of a pectu- 
liar publication entitled Smiles, by, 
and with, Dr. Smiles—official organ 
of “Smiles Club,” issued monthly by 
Smiles Cartoon Service, Brooklyn, 
New York, and learned that without 
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fees, dues, assessments, collections, or drives, 
this club functions as a charitable organization, 
although it has neither offices, nor officers, no 
clubhouse, no meetings, no ritual nor initiation 
ceremonies, no goat to ride, and no parapher- 
nalia to sell. However, there is a monthly ses- 
sion of the club, presided over by the individual 
whose face is shown with this article, and we 
take pleasure in being permitted to be the first 
publication to produce the real “Dr. Smiles.” 

At these sessions of “Smiles Club” the mem- 
bers learn of the activities of the club, i. e., how 
it has raised “Smiles Funds” and what became 
of the money, which, without exception, is do- 
nated in the name of “Smiles Club” to some 
home or hospital for the benefit of aged, orphans, 
crippled or blind. 

Through the courtesy of Smiles Cartoon Ser- 
vice, we are also showing their copyrighted 
sketch of “Dr. Smiles,” which is worth more than 
a passing glance. You will notice that the rim of 
his hat forms the letter “‘S,”’ and then you discover 
the balance of the word “Smiles” in his face. 

On the photo of the real “Dr. Smiles,”’ you may 
observe that he is a Mystic Shriner, and as you 
will imagine, he rejoices every time one of the 
“Smiles Funds” is sent to the Shriners Hospitals 
for Crippled Children. We learn that many 
other worthy institutions have received one or 
more of these Funds, including the Sunshine 
Home for Blind Babies, Brooklyn, New York; 
Home for Incurables, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Industrial Home and Farm for Homeless 
Boys, Covington, Virginia; Order of the Eastern 
Star Home at Oriskany, New York; Soldiers and 
Sailors Memorial Hospital at Utica, New York; 
Masonic Homes and Orphanages of New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, and the Children’s Shelter of 
Hamilton, Ontario. 

Every member of “Smiles Club” has the 
privilege of introducing his friends into ‘‘Smiles 
Club” and they may become members by sub- 
scribing for Smiles, the official organ, twenty- 
five per cent of the subscription being donated 
to “Smiles Club” and as often as there is ten 
dollars thus raised, that member who most 
satisfactorily said that he likes Smiles has the 
privilege of naming the Home or Hospital to 
receive that “Smiles Fund.” 

Thus ‘Dr. Smiles” has demonstrated practi- 
cally the truth of the saying that “True happiness 
is obtained by making ourselves useful and others 
happy’’—which, by the way, is the motto or 
slogan of “Smiles Club.” 

The “Smiles” Club started with a little unit 
of five members. William S. Brown, the Im- 
perial Treasurer of the Ancient Order of the 
Mystic Shrine, was the first member. 

At the end of the first year there were fifty 
members, and five hundred at the end-of the 
second year. The third year the membership 
doubled, and now there are fifteen hundred 
people in all parts of the United States that 
belong to the; “Smiles” Club. 


The “Smiles” Club have distributed nineteen 
funds among hospitals and homes for the benefit 
of the aged, orphans, crippled and the blind. 
Most of the funds are voluntary contributions 
sent by members of the “Smiles” club. The 
twentieth fund is now half made up. 











OCTOR SMILES of Brooklyn, New York, is the 
organizer of the Smiles Club—a unique organi- 
zation that has no fees, dues or ritual, no initiation, 
clubhouse or expense. Though it has no officers, 
and no assessments or collections, the Smiles Club 
functions as a very efficient charitable organization, 
and has 2 donations of “Smiles Funds” to 
many worthy institutions for the relief of human 
ailments and distress. The prime object of the club, 
as is well indicated by its name, is the dissemination 
of sunshine and happiness 


Dr. Smiles in his philosophy has discovered 
that it is a good plan sometimes to soak an 
orange in hot water a few minutes before peeling 
it, and that’s the way he goes after contributions. 
It is unnecessary to say that Dr. Smiles has a 
speaking acquaintance with Monsieur Coue, 
while he insists that it is really nothing new but 
that reiteration of the old glad game exemplified 
in “Pollyanna” and all the other forces that 
irresistibly seek to make the old world a brighter 
place wherein to live. That, in a word, tells 
the story of “Smiles.” 

.—Dr. Smiles” says there will always be room for 

pm fellows and good fellowship in the “Smiles Club," and as 
ber of this unique club, editor invites readers of the 
NATIONAL to send a self-ad stamped envelope for an 


application for membership to us so we can tell ‘‘Dr. Smiles’ 
what to do with some of the ‘ Smiles Funds.” 
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“Youth Will be Served” 


As the world catches step with the hopeful spirit, youth's 


HESE are the days of Youth. Sons are 
7 observing the footsteps of their fathers, 
fathers are watching their steps. The 
Order of DeMolay for boys, composed of the 
sons of Freemasons and their chums, has caught 
the spirit of the times. It is not limited to the 
natural blood relations or sons of Masons, but 
includes their chums—and chums are the Foun- 
tain of Youth that grows into the fellowship of 
men. 
The opening verse of the book is the challenge 
of youth: 
Down the smooth stream of life the stripling darts, 
Gay as the morn; bright glows the vernal day, 
Hope swells the sails, and passion steers his course. 
Safe glides his little bark along the shore, 
Where virtue takes her stand; but if too far 
He launches forth beyond discretion’s mark, 
Sudden the tempest scowls, the surges roar, 
Blot his fair day, and plunge him in the deep. 


This Boys’ Fraternity has for its teaching: 
Love of Parent, Reverence, Patriotism, Purity, 
Courtesy, Comradeship and Fidelity—simple, 
but basic principles of life. The story of the 
organization and its growth has been almost as 
remarkable as that of Jack and the Beanstalk, 
and as entertaining as the tales of the Arabian 
Nights. It is a fitting remembrance of the fel- 
lowship the world so much needs today, and is 
founded upon the basic principles of religion an 
good citizenship. : 

Many chapters of the order have already been 
organized. The lads no longer have to wonder 
what their fathers are doing at Masonic lodges. 
Early in life they catch the spirit of Jacques 
DeMolay the last military grand master of the 
Order of Knights Templar. 

Over two thousand boys are members of the 
Mother Chapter in Kansas City. Representa- 
tives from this chapter came on East to organize 
the Boston Chapter in response to an application 
of the Boston Masonic Club. They exempli- 
fied the work and initiated the first class from 
whom the officers were chosen to head the local 
chapter. 

These ceremonies took place in the Gothic 
Hall at the Masonic Temple in Boston, in the 
presence of the Right Worshipful Grand Master 
and other Grand Lodge officers, who expressed 
themselves heartily in accord with the movement 
and deeply impressed with the beauty of the 
ritual, the high ideals of a fraternity which cannot 
fail to make better boys, better men and better 
citizens. 

After a period of extensive study under the 
tutelage of Past Master Francis G. Hanson, the 
Boston Chapter has recently initiated a small 
class of candidates in preparation for the big 
ceremony to be held in the near future, when 
they expect to initiate a class of several hundred 
candidates. The officers of the Boston Chapter 
are already in great demand by chapters all over 
New England to exemplify the work for the edi- 
ieation of their own proposed officers. Every 


future progress is assured. The Order of DeMolay for 


Boys has caught the spirit of the times 


E HARRY HARDING, Master Councilor of the 

¢« Boston Chapter of the Order of DeMolay— 

a Boy’s Fraternity, composed of the sons of Free- 

masons and their chums, and named for Jacques 

DeMolay, the last military grand master of the 
Order of Knights Templar 


new organization depends largely upon its leaders 
in its growth and development. 

The officers of Boston Chapter, unanimously 
elected, are as follows: 

E. Harry Harding, Master Councilor. 

H. Paul Bennett, Senior Councilor. 

P. L. Boyd, Junior Councilor. 

The record already proves that the boys were 
particularly happy in their choice of Master 
Councilor E. Harry Harding, who has had con- 
siderable experience as a presiding officer, having 
been twice elected president of the Boston Sons 
of Masons Club. It is refreshing to talk with 
a young enthusiast who has the flush of a cru- 
sader on his cheek, in visioning the work of the 
future in connection with the Order which has 
placed upon his shoulders the responsibilities of 
leadership. 

The organization is non-sectarian, and has for 
its object clean living and high ideals of citizen- 
ship. The order DeMolay will have in its 
development the traditions of an organization 
whose membership included George Washington 
and many of the Presidents of the United States, 
as well as a large majority of the original signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

It is an inspiration to find a young man like 
Harry Harding, only nineteen years old, carrying 
substantial responsibilities. Less than a year 
after his graduation from High School, with 


perfect self-assurance, but not the least preco- 
cious, with confidence in himself, but entirely 
without conceit, firm and strong for the thing he 
knows is right, he would fight in a minute for the 
cause he knows is good, or for a friend—and yet, 
with it all, he is just a clean, good boy. 

Many stories and interviews are published of 
men who have attained success, and some day 
interviews will be published with Harry; he is 
the type of which Big Men are made. 

Answering questions put to him, the following 
story was brought to light: 

He was born in London, the son of London 
parents (we have always noticed that Londoners 
make splendid American citizens.—Editor), and 
for the first five or six years of his life traveled in 
all parts of Great Britain with his parents, whose 
business took them to a different city every two 
weeks. When about five years old this child 
made a trip of five hundred miles from Dundee 
to London by himself. Of course he was met 
at the end of the journey, but he was even at that 
early age an experienced traveler, so could travel 
alone. . 

After getting his early schooling at York and 
Glasgow, he came to America in 1915 when eleven 
years old, traveling by himself from Liverpool to 
San Francisco, where his father had taken up 
business in the meantime. 

In 1918, having graduated from grammar 
school in San Francisco, he came to Boston for 
his high school education, and now, less than a 
year out of school, he is a full-fledged traveling 
salesman, covering Greater Boston. 

It is rare to find a youth of this age with a 
record such as this, for here we see the broadening 
influence of travel, and the development of man- 
hood and citizenship that comes from a practical 
determination to succeed. 

Harry has been twice across the great Ameri- 
can Continent, and three times across the Atlantic, 
and can visualize and appreciate the big things, 
but withal retains his own simple code of living 
—to be a good son and a good brother. 

It is such boys as this who are carrying forward 
the banner of Jacques DeMolay, crusading for 
everything that makes a boy a better son, a 
better brother, and a real American citizen. 

Here truly is the greatest example of Man in 
the making. 

The story of the origin of the Boston Chapter 
of the Order of DeMolay is interesting. 

There was already a boys’ club in Boston, 
known as the Boston Sons of Masons Club, 
which had the use of the Masonic Club for its 
regular meetings, and which was in a sense a 
nursery for future Masons. E. Harry Harding 
was its president; Robert H. Skelly, Jr., vice- 
president; Clarence B. Taft, treasurer, and 
Robert M. Nelson secretary. It was formed in 
October, 1921, and twenty-eight boys appeared 
at the organization meeting. Two or three of the 
Masons gave them short talks, and then the men 
went out and left the boys to their own devices. 

Continued on page 535 
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Accepting the Challenge of 
Anti-Americanism 


N a temperate discussion recently appearing 
in the Saturday Evening Post under the cap- 
tion, “Lo, the Poor American!’’ Lothrop 

Stoddard declares that if the “older Americans,” 
as he describes those of Anglo-Saxon descent 
and disposition, ‘once come to believe that they 
and their ideals are really challenged by a com- 
bination of radical and unassimilated alien ele- 
ments, they will draw together in instinctive self- 
defense, and will exert a power that will be 
irresistible.” 

Has such a “challenge”? been made? 
how shall it be met? 

Insidious propaganda and defiant invective 
are tantamount to a challenge. 

Another well-known writer tells us that “the 
United States is filled with foreign propagandists, 
who argue principally against our naval service.” 
Mr. Stoddard tells us how the radicals, who are 
“American citizens but not Americans,” boldly 
present their un-American views, without let or 
hindrance. 

“The New American frequently asserts with 
great vehemence that America is not an Anglo- 
Saxon country (italics supplied by the present 
writer), and that he is in revolt against the 
existence of an Anglo-Saxon intellectual aris- 
tocracy.” 


The Shibboleth of the Melting Pot 


“The shibboleth of the melting pot is today 
pretty well discredited,’ declares Mr. Stoddard, 
and he further says that “‘the events of the past 
decade have revealed with disconcerting force- 
fulness what few persons had previously realized 
—the fact that a considerable proportion of the 
more recent immigrant arrivals on our shores are 
not being harmoniously welded into our national 
life.”’ 

Secretary of Labor James J. Davis phrased a 
similar thought in a recent article when he said, 
“Racial characteristics do not change,” even 
after migration to this “‘land of the free,” and 
Secretary Davis says that “in letting immigrants 
into this country we must remember this.” 

The bars of immigration have been wisely 
raised, although commercialism is demanding 
that they again be lowered. The cry is for “more 
cheap labor,” which may eventually prove very 
expensive to the nation. 

Whatever may be the country’s future atti- 
tude toward immigration, we have on our hands 
a sufficient problem of “radical and unassimi- 
lated alien elements,” and there are large num- 
bers of American citizens who believe that the 
challenge of anti-Americanism has been made 
in such positive and dangerous form that it can 
no longer be ignored with impunity, and that it 
is high time for the ‘“‘older Americans” to “draw 
together in instinctive self-defense.” 

The American good nature is proverbial— 
tragically so. We are slow to anger. When 
actually confronted by the open menace of armed 
force, which offers threat of material harm, the 


If so, 


By JAMES A. METCALF 


National Director of National Defenders, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


spirit of patriotism is quickly aflame throughout 
the land. But let the sharp emergency pass, 
and the great bulk of our citizenship again lapses 
into.a slothful attitude of easy tolerance—of prac- 
tical. indifference—refusing to be disturbed by 
or concerned with dangers which exist within 
the republic itself. They look upon these 
reputed dangers as fictions of the imagination. 
This deplorable national characteristic forms 
America’s greatest weakness. From foreign 
aggression or internal strife we have little or 
nothing to fear so long as we preserve the integrity 
of our Anglo-Saxon ideals, institutions, and 
government. But let these foundations of free 
America become seriously impaired or weakened, 
and we will gradually go from contention to 
confusion, and from confusion to chaos. 


The Insidious Process of Change 


Mr. Stoddard says that “we older Americans 
will not be browbeaten into scrapping one jot 
or tittle of our handiwork (our institutions) until 
we are convinced that it should be done.” True 
enough. He has in mind the American method 
of orderly constitutional changes, and advocates 
“frank discussions.” But unfortunately, frank 
discussions do not reach or influence the pas- 
sionate radical and the unassimilated alien. 
They are set upon their program. They hold 
meetings by themselves. Their passion feeds 
upon itself. 

Revolutionary changes in government—na- 
tional upheavals—are usually climaxed and 
completed by war, but the real revolution is 
wrought very quietly and insidiously under the 
deceptive mantle of “‘peace.”” Complacent citi- 
zenship murmurs ‘‘Peace, peace, when there is 
no peace,” and permits the unchecked forces of 
discontent to undermine the very foundations 
of government. When the awakening comes, 
the real damage has been done. The actual 
revolution of force is only the finishing touch. 


The Challenge Has Been Accepted 


The challenge of un-Americanism and anti- 
Americanism has been accepted with a very 
definite pronouncement on vital issues. 

Some hundred and fifty thousand Americans 
have acted upon the belief that it is time for the 
better element of citizenship, those who are 
Americans in fact as well as in name, to “draw 
together for instinctive self-defense,” and have 
banded themselves together in an organization 
known as National Defenders. It is fair to 
presume that this organization, now only four 
years old, but growing steadily, will in a very 
short time “exert a power that will be irresistible” 
on the part of those who are hostile to existing 
American institutions of law and government. 


Its potency will result from the fact that it oper- 
ates openly, in a spirit of ardent patriotism, and, 
as Chief Justice William Howard Taft has 
expressed its purposes and possibilities, to “pre- 
serve the landmarks of true Americanism.” 

Chief Justice Taft is not the only prominent 
citizen who has given endorsement to the prin- 
ciples, purposes and program of National De- 
fenders. Enrolled in its membership are such 
well-known men as Judge Cordell Hull, chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee; Gov- 
ernor Harry L. Davis of Ohio; Governor Alf 
Taylor of Tennessee; Henry Ford; Congress- 
man Daniel S. Reed of New York; General 
Carey F. Spence, commander of the famous 
117th Infantry, which rendered valiant service 
in the breaking of the Hindenburg Line; Con- 
gressman C. Bascom Slemp of Virginia, and 
many others of high standing and influence. 
General Spence has expressed the opinion that 
every ex-service man ought to be a member of 
National Defenders. 


A Clear Definition of ‘“‘Americanism” 


National Defenders, is, first of all, a practical 
organization with a definite program. It “exists 
and operates to oppose destructive social and 
political tendencies; to support and defend 
principles which are peculiarly and vitally 
American; to preach and practice law observy- 
ance; to support the legally-constituted law- 
enforcement agencies in maintaining the orderly 
processes of government; to create and conserve 
good citizenship.” 

Various organizations have avowed their de- 
votion to “Americanism” of the “100-per-cent” 
variety. It is seemingly unfortunate that in 
some cases their announced purposes are con- 
fined to mere generalizations. In other in- 
stances there is presented a very nebulous con- 
ception or definition of Americanism. In the 
case of one organization which has attained a 
great growth, largely through its extreme 
mysticism, there is presented a sharp and dan- 
gerous negation of its alleged patriotic purposes 
in the number of unlawful acts which have been 
committed in its name and behind its concealing 
regalia, if not with its direct sanction. 

There is no ambiguity about National De- 
fenders’ definition of Americanism. It main- 
tains that really patriotic purposes can only be 
properly served by working in the full light of 
day. Its membership is known. It has no 
masks nor super secret midnight conclaves. It 
frankly declares its purpose of influencing politi- 
cal action, as the only means of accomplishing 
real results, though without partisan inclinations. 
It has pronounced definitely in its freely-dis- 
tributed literature concerning some of the im- 
portant questions and issues, on which it stands 
either “for” or “against.” 

Taking the position that our nation has been 
and is drifting from “the landmarks of true 
Americanism,” National Defenders feel that 

Continued on page 522 
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Outshines Its Ancient Namesake 


The Roman populace never looked upon such gorgeous spectacles— 
such marvels of magnificence—such stupendous productions—as are 


presented upon the stage of the New York Hippodrome 


F R. H. Burnside had done nothing more 
in his theatrical career than give to the 
country the series of productions that 

have been running at the Hippodrome for 
the last five years, he would still be entitled 
to receive high honors in the Legion of 
Achievement. 

The Hippodrome is the only institution 
in its class—a kind of blend of the circus 
and musical comedies and vaudeville. It 
is in effect a composite of all the outstanding 
amusements brought together for all the 
people. It is a democratic institution—the 
whole of a spirit of democracy. I was there 
on a Saturday afternoon and heard the 
laughter of children as they sat through the 
performance, enraptured with the spectacle. 
On another afternoon there was an audience 
of society people occupying boxes with all 
the eclat of social distinction—and all the 
time the transients in New York, the visitors 
from up state, from all over the country, 
find the pilgrimage to New York never com- 
plete until they have been to the Hippo- 
drome. As they turn their eyes over that 
great semi-circular stage—the largest in the 
country—they understand the real value of 
Americanism. 

The great lake of water on the stage is 
mystifying, for the spectator wonders where 
the diving girls go when they disappear into 
its depths. 

The dancing, the singing and the different 
spectacles are a series of surprises—and the 
gorgeous magnificence of it all leaves an 
impression of the gigantitude of the city in 
which this temple of amusement is located. 

When over a thousand people appear 
upon the stage—a tremendous audience in 
itself/—one can feel that the dreams of John 
W. Gates, who built the Hippodrome, have 
been realized. With a mind of massive 
proportions he conceived and builded well 
for the future—but it was one thing to build 
such a mammoth playhouse and another 
thing to operate it. 

“Better Times” is the title of the com- 
posite of amusement features now delight- 
ing the audiences at the Hippodrome, and 
better times it has furnished for hundreds 
of thousands of people who have found their 
visit to the Hippodrome to be the one thing 
that they can talk about to the folks back 
home—that remains memorable in the 
recollections of that day or week in New 
York. 

K * * 

When R. H. Burnside, general director 
of the Hippodrome, consulted his little red 
memorandum book recently, he discovered 
that “Better Times,’ which is Charles Dil- 
lingham’s eighth annual Hippodrome super- 
spectacle, is the two hundred and tenth 
theatrical production which he has staged 
during his career. The little red book has 


H. BURNSIDE, General Director of the New 

¢ York Hippodrome, is a real genius of the 
amusement world. Since he ran away from his 
home in England at ten years of age to join a 
troupe of traveling players, he has lived in the 
atmosphere of the theatre. For thirty years he has 
been staging and producing plays and spectacles, 
among them many of the great outstanding suc- 
cesses of the past twenty years on the American 
stage. He has written both the book and the 
lyrics for several of the Hippodrome productions. 
“Better Times,’ now running, is his 210th theatrical 

production 


‘No. 2° marked on its cover. It had a 
two hundred-page predecessor, which was 
filled when Mr. Burnside wrote on its last 
page the title and list of principals of “The 
Big Show,” Mr. Dillingham’s second Hippo- 
drome production. Then he went out and 
bought another book and placed the cast 
of ‘Cheer Up” on the first page- Since that 
time he has made entries for “Everything,” 
“Happy Days.’ “Good Times,” “Get To- 
gether, and “Better Times’ for the Hippo- 
drome—as well as “Jack o Lantern” and 
Tip Top,” starring vehicles for Fred Stone: 


and the two entertainments arranged for 
Miss Elsie Janis and her famous “gang” of 
former service men. 

Mr. Burnside has been staging and pro- 
ducing plays and spectacles for about thirty 
years, and has been around theatres since 
he was about ten years old, when he ran 
away from home to join a troupe of players 
in Brighton, England. He went to London 
with these players and remained with them 
three months before his parents took him 
home. He ran away again and worked as a 
call boy for Richard Barker, who produced 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas at the Savoy 
Theatre. Eventually he worked at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, the Tivoli, Alhambra 
and Palace. 

Mr. Burnside was brought to America by 
the late Lillian Russell, whom he had met 
when she was playing in London. For her 
he staged “The Grand Duchess,” “La -Peri- 
chole” and “Lady Teazle.”’ He has staged 
all of Mr. Dillingham’s eight Hippodrome 
productions, as well as writing and produc- 
ing “Sporting Days,’ “A Trip to Japan” 
and “The International Cup,”’ produced at 
the Hippodrome before Mr. Dillingham 
assumed its management. He staged four 
productions for Montgomery & Stone or 
Fred Stone: “The Lady and the Slipper,” 
“Chin Chin,” “Jack o° Lantern” and “Tip 
Top.” 

Mr. Burnside’s career embodies the high 
lights of American stage production for the 
past two decades. Among his two hundred 
and ten productions were such important 
and well-remembered successes as “Over the 
River” with Eddie Foy: “The Little 
Trooper’ and “Fleur de Lis” for Della Fox; 
“The Jolly Musketeer” and “The Royal 
Rogue’ for Jefferson de Angelis; “The Girl 
from Montmarte,’ “The Red Rose,” 
“Watch Your Step” (both in New York and 
London): “Stop, Look and Listen,” “The 
Beauty Shop,” “The Runaways” with Fay 
Templeton, “The Emerald Isle’ with de 
Angelis, “Fantana” and “Sergeant Kitty” 
with Virginia Earle; “The Tourists” with 
Julia Sanderson, Richard.Golden and Wil- 
liam Hodge: “The Social Whirl” with Jo- 
seph Coyne; “The Gay White Way’ with 
Eddie Foy: “Happy Land” and “‘The Pied 
Piper” with De Wolf Hopper. 

Mr. Burnside has written the entire book 
and lyrics for the majority of the eleven 
productions which he has staged at the 
Hippodrome, and his name appears in all as 
one of the lyricists or librettists. He has 
also the distinction of having directed the 
largest ensembles ever gathered on any 
stage in the world, because the Hippodrome 
companies have always consisted of more 
than five hundred people—with this year's 
production emplying 1,054. performers and 
734 non-performers. 
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Touches the heart chords of human kind 





ee 


“Love Me and the World is Mine” 


Ernest Ball’s wonderful melody finds an echo in every heart 
because the song is written in that universal language that has 


HO of mature years has not at 
one time or another in jolly 
mood joined in the climatic 
crescendo chorus of “Love Me and the 
World is Mine,” and hit hard on the 
high notes in the last chords? The com- 
poser of this song, Ernest Ball, seems to 
know what everybody wants to sing. 
His ballads have something of Stephen 
Foster’s lilt, and just enough of the mod- 
ern chromatic crash to make you feel as 
if you were joining with the composer in 
expressing yourself. 

Twenty years ago Ernest Ball was a 
name unknown among musical compos- 
ers—today he is one of the most popular 
song writers. His melodies have sung 
themselves right into the hearts of the 
people. In this score of years he has 
been writing popular songs, published by 
the Witmarks, for he early discovered E 
that if there is any publisher who knows 
how to exploit popular music, it is the 
House of Witmark. 

An interesting sequel to the incident 
when he brought in his first song to Julius 
Witmark twenty years ago might be found in 
recalling the old saying about the rolling stone 
and the moss. There is no moss on Ernest Ball. 
Fame’s fairest flowers have blossomed for him, 
and today his name is as famous as that of Coué. 
There may be people who have not yet heard of 
Coué, but there are few who haven’t heard of 
Ernest Ball and his songs. 

Twenty years ago Ernest Ball joined the staff 
of M. Witmark & Sons as a piano player and a 
demonstrator of other people’s songs. As he 
played the airs of other composers, he observed 
and followed the impression they made on people 
around him; in other words, he came in close 
heart touch with the people who loved songs. 
Then he realized what the people wanted in a 
song. 

America’s favorite song writer was born in 
Cleveland, Ohio. After studying music at the 
local conservatories, he started in to give lessons, 
but beating four-four time for a pupil was too 
slow for Ernest—he responded to the call of 
Broadway. He began composing marches and 
songs at an early age. When he had a real job 
at Witmark’s, he felt the impulse to write more, 
and he kept right on tuning in and finding the 
common denominator of popular fancy. 

Almost overnight he set the world to singing 
his first popular favorite among ballads, ‘Love 
Me and the World is Mine.” After that the 
name of Ernest Ball upon a piece of sheet music 
meant much to the music-loving public all over 
the world. The song was translated into every 
singable language. It was a love song universal. 

Even in the glow of sensational success Ernest 
Ball never rested on his laurels, but forged ahead 
with remarkable rapidity. The score of song 
after song flowed from his facile pen, and nearly 





endured since the world was young—the Language of Love 





RNEST BALL, the composer of “Love Me and the World is 

Mine,” the song that has been sung by millions, strikes the 
chord of human sentiment with an unerring touch. His name upon 
a sheet of music has come to be recognized as the hall mark of the 
universal language of love by the music-loving public all over the 
world. ‘Love Me and the World is Mine” has been translated into 
every singable language 


every one hit the bull’s eye and proved a “‘best 
seller.” His versatility was matched by his 
staying qualities, and consequently the American 
public looked for a new song by Ernest Ball with 
the feeling of gentle springtime coming again after 
a hard winter of chill classics and jumbled jazz. 
Aeolian harps have sound, and he did not stop 
strumming the lyre, but added to the fame of 
many singers through the medium of his songs. 
What would John McCormack’s fame be without 
one being able to say they had heard him sing 
that evergreen classic, “Mother Machree,’’ writ- 
ten by Ernest Ball? Then there are those endur- 
ing favorites of war times ever enhaloed with the 
all-pervading love sentiment that touches every 
human heart. Who will ever forget “Let the 
Rest of the World Go By” and “In the Garden 
of My Heart?” We will ever remember “T’ll 
Forget You” and go with him “‘Down the Trail 
to Home, Sweet Home,” which carries the plain- 
tive ideal of John Howard Payne’s masterpiece. 
* * * 
HE house of Witmark have issued a special 
catalog that contains nothing but the songs 
of Ernest Ball. The titles themselves are most 
impressive, and the songs are a tribute to the 
tireless, inexhaustible research of melody inspira- 
tion that lies in the heart of Ernest Ball. The 
musical numbers for practically all the stage 
productions of Chauncey Olcott and other popu- 
lar singers were written by Ernest Ball, which 
gives real zest and tone to musical comedies. 
Now comes the sequel—‘“‘twenty years after,” 
as they say in the story. When his contracts 
with M. Witmark & Sons, who were his exclusive 
publishers from the beginning, expired, they were 
renewed from time to time. On the day after 
Christmas, 1922, he walked into the office of his 





publishers and passed out with a new 
contract, continuing the pleasant and 
profitable associations of all concerned— 
and that includes the public—for a long 
term of years, which will cover the span 
of his eventful life as a composer. 

It was a pleasing New Year’s an- 
nouncement to the public, and with an 
appropriate contemplation of this con- 
tinuance of his relations with his public 
and publishers, his latest big ballad 
bears the suggestive title “For the Sake 
of Auld Lang Syne.” We will “take a 
cup of kindness now,’’ everywhere that 
the songs are sung with a toast to 
Ernest Ball. Too often do we forget 
the composer out of whose heart and 
soul has come the melody that has 
cheered and inspired the millions. Some- 
times we think too much of the singer. 
What would the singer do without the 
conception of the composer? 

Every Ernest Ball ballad is suffused 
with an all-pervading spirit of kindness 
and love, for his audience is never limi- 
ted to class, sect, creed, or race. The 
trite old saying of ‘Let me write the songs of a 
nation and I care not who makes its laws,” 
might well apply to Ernest Ball, the Ohio boy 
who has won a fame that is enduring. Truly 
he has written the laws of the land in kind- 
ness and love, and has served his country with 
his songs more effectively than many who have 
legislated at Washington long years on laws that 
never work. Ernest Ball has found the popular 
chord—the chord attuned to the heart beat of 
humanity. Where is there a heart that does not 
thrill at the melodic “Mother Machree”’?—where 
the soul of the lover that is not uplifted by the 
haunting melody of “Love Me, and the World 
is Mine”? 


I wander on as in a dream, 

My goal a paradise must be, 

For there an angel waits ’twould seem, 
re Yet lo, dear heart, ’tis only thee. 
Suns may shine to light my way, dear, 
Wealth be mine for aye, dear, 

Queens may pledge their riches, too; 
Yet the world would still be lonely 
With such virtues only, 

t» Life to me, dear, means just you. 


I care not for the stars that shine, 
I dare not hope to e’er be thine, 

I only know I love you! 

Love me, and the world is mine! 


My soul soars on to realms above, 
Thro’ mystic lands it seems to go, 
As if 'twere borne on wings of love— 
The love that only angels know. 
Your bright eyes like beacons guide me, 
Thro’ the clouds that hide me, , 
Would that they were mine to woo; 
All the joys the world may hold, dear, 
Lands and wealth untold, dear, 
Seem as naught compared to you. 


—Words by Dave Reed, Jr. 
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One of the Pioneers of the Films 


Almost from the first inception of the motion picture business, 


Samuel S. Hutchinson has been connected with it. 


Few men 


have been in closer touch with every angle of the cinema game 


ONSIDERING that it is an industry 
C that has sprung almost fully grown 

upon the world, there are few men 
who have been closer associated with all 
angles of the motion picture business from 
its infancy than S. S. Hutchinson of the 
American Film Company of Chicago. 

Mr. Hutchinson was born in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, in 1869. His father, who was 
with the First National Bank and had served 
four years in the United States Navy during 
the Civil War and was a graduate of the 
Philadelphia Polytechnic Institute, made his 
journey to the west on horseback, and after 
spending several years in Wyoming and 
Colorado in mining and the cattle business 
had returned with his wife and little son to 
Greene County, Illinois, the place that is 
associated with S. S. Hutchinson's early 
boyhood. When he went to St. Louis to see 
“The Old Homestead” played by Denman 
Thompson, he little dreamed of the part he 
himself was to play later in the picture 
world. Young Hutchinson attended the 
high school in Greenfield, Illinois, and ‘had 
dreams of becoming a druggist in his home 
town. 


versity at Bloomington and received his 
degree of B.S. in 1891. 

Then came the dream of his life—to visit 
Chicago—and he secured a position in the 
old American Trust and Savings Bank 
which later became part of the Continental 
and Commercial Bank. 

In the meantime he decided to go into 
the drug business. While attending to his 
duties in his own store early mornings and 
evenings, he continued his studies 
and became a full-fledged phar- 
macist. His first drug store was 
located at Ravenswood. 

In those early days, a young 
man named Burton Holmes 
came into the store to buy 
chemicals to develop films— 
Hypo, etc. These films were 
developed in a basement in the 
house where lived Oscar Depew, 
who later became the partner of 
Burton Holmes, and here was 
where the idea of motion pic- 
tures first began through the 
stereopticon lectures. He became 
associated with his brother-in- 
law, A. C. Roebuck of the firm 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., in mak- 
ing machines for lectures and 
schools. This naturally evolved 
into the theatre film service in 
Chicago. 

In those days he shipped films 
to all parts of the United States— 
from Portland, Maine, to Port- 


He attended the Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 


Samuel S. Hutchinson, President of the 
American Film Company 


View of the grounds of the American Film Company at Santa Barbara 


- 


land, Oregon, and from Key West, Florida, 
to Duluth, Minnesota. 

There was then no such things as national 
film exchanges. The one-thousand - foot 
reel was sent from Chicago to Texas and 
California. This was the real start of the 
distribution of motion pictures. He later 
sold out to the General Film Company and 
bought a half interest in the H. and H. 
Exchange—Hutchinson and Hite. Mr. Hite 
later became the head of the Thanhouser 
house. 

In 1910 Mr. Hutchinson established 
the American Film Company with some 
of the largest laboratories in the country, 
located in Chicago, then established a 
branch in San Francisco and soon started in 
Santa Barbara, California. The house in 
Santa Barbara has been visited by Albert, 
King of the Belgians, and Queen Elizabeth 
when they were in this country. 

Here in this studio facing the South Coast 
and with the Channel Isles across the waters, 
it is no wonder that Stewart Edward White, 
the writer, has cOmpared its picturesque 
setting to the classic shores of the Aegean 
Sea. In the distance are mountains six 
thousand féet high, and in the valley are 
the wonderful changing vistas represented 
by architecture from every land. 

S. S. Hutchinson was far visioned when 
he chose Santa Barbara as the place to make 
pictures. 

Mr. Hutchinson located at Santa Barbara 
because he felt that there they would be 
away from the exotic night life of Los 
Angeles. He felt that more work could be 
done by the artists with the least outside 
influence. It was here that the 
most successful of all serials, 
“The Diamond in the Sky,’ was 
produced, together with many 
other feature pictures. Over two 
million feet of films were made 
at this studio. 

The studio is located near the 
old Mission, established one hun- 
dred and forty-five years ago. 
This mission is one of the two 
Franciscan Missions in the state 
of California. Here they were 
in direct contact with traditions 
and records which preserved the 
life of old California in the early 
days of Spanish and American 
occupation. 

The organization has a com- 
plete plant for production and 
distribution. They have an 
office in London which is oper- 
ated under the name of the 
American Company (London), 
Ltd. The firm has done business 
all over the world. 
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Countess Minotto, formerly Miss Ida May Swift of Chicago (at left, wearing 
white skirt), and Mary Miles Minter (in foreground, holding bunch of flow- 
ers) in reproduction of street scene in Belgium, made on the grounds of the 


American Film Company Studios 


Studio of the American Film Company at Santa Barbara, California 


S. S. Hutchinson specializes in production 
and is counted as one of the best producers. 
He is still in the prime of life and a very 
thorough business man. He has _ been 
counted as one of the leaders in the film 
industry 

He understands the American people. 
He came in contact with them day after day 
in the drug store, and during his college 
career won a medal for oratory, and conse- 
quently understands what an audience 
wants. He was even successful in winning 
the Interstate Oratory College Presidency. 

[hose who have come in contact with 
Mr. Hutchinson in his work find him the 


ideal of a quiet, forceful and masterful 
executive 





Reading from right to left: Mrs. J. Ogden Armour of Chicago, Miss Drexel of 
New York and Philadelphia, Mrs. S. S. Hutchinson, Mrs. Ida May Swift- 
Minotto, Count Minotto 


King Albert of Belgium watching the production of a scene on stage in the 


studio of the American Film Company 


His laboratories indicate that he not only 
understands production, but he understands 
the completion of the work. He is one who 
would be looked for where thoughtful and 
cool-headed advice and counsel are needed. 
In all the upheavals, storm and stress inci- 
dent to the film industry, S. S. Hutchinson 
has remained the guide, counsellor and 
friend. He is now planning on an extensive 
production and distribution plan that will 
insure to the American picture fans a ser- 





vice worth while. He feels that the picture 
industry is but in the beginning of a far- 
reaching and world-wide influence that 
will emphasize its value in bringing a better 
understanding between nations as well as 
develop into a solid, substantial business 
enterprise, eliminating the hazards and 
wastage. 

He feels that “pictures” is the language 
universal, and that to people in the far off 
Orient and Russia, in fact even in darkest 
Africa, wherever the human eye may see 
or the human heart may beat, pictures will 
bring a light of understanding that will do 
more to insure the peace and prosperity ol 
the world than any other one exchange 
medium_of human communication. 
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Oklahoma’s Soul Painter 
The desert spaces of the West hold an infinite appeal 


O’er the desert I come to thee 
On my Arab shod with fire, 

And the winds are left behind 
In the speed of my desire. 


—The Bedouin Love Song. 


KLAHOMA’S desert painter is Lelia 
O Shaw Kroeger, who lays many claims 

to celebrity as an author, sculptor, 
artist-photographer and political live wire. She 
is also a club-woman, pianist, soloist, church 
worker, and the devoted mother of fine children. 
She is the wife of the musician, J. M. Kroeger. 
I knew all this. But when it was breathed 
about that Mrs. Kroeger had bared the depths 
of a human soul in her Arab Lover painting, I 
went for to see. 

I do love desert things—the powder-dry mys- 
teries that wait for hidden water. In fancy I 
have traveled the land of the Sun. I could 
hardly wait to see the Arab Lover. 

Now, Mrs. Kroeger lives in a house with 
vistas—not a large place, but built expressly to 
entertain the solar spectrum. When she opened 
the door to me I stepped right into a benediction 
of sky splendor. To my left the glow of a 
sapphire window was blessed by a great unfinished 
canvas before it, Christ in the Garden; and the 
healing glory lay along the reading table irradi- 
ating the sculptored Head of the Savior and an 
image of plastic clay—J. M. Kroeger’s—used as 
the model. It clipped the piano keys and went 
like wings across the wall where paintings of 
young green woods and meadows mingled their 
glories. It lay like high-June in the painter’s 
eyes. 

Well, I had come to see the Arab piece, and 
we went right into another room—the room that 
had the crimsons—and there it was, high up, 
as if it rode on fire. I looked and was humbled. 
It was so big, so different. Of course, being me, 
I wanted to know. 

“Could you,’”’ I mumbled unceremoniously— 
“could you let me see how you do it?” And 
that is what happened, exactly. Puzzled, but 
sympathetic, Lelia Shaw Kroeger worked at a 
canvas, and I got right under her aristocratic 
nose, watching. 

Yes, that color was green, but not a painty 
green. Something, maybe a dryad, shone out 
of it. It held me, glowing, until it slowed off 
into brown, gray, black—I don’t know! I had 
never seen brown and gray and black like that 
before—on canvas. Where, then? I recalled 
autumn, brooding; the silver of driven rain; 
the pansies of dreaming night. 

And crimson! Supposed to be that; but I saw 
the painter’s live lips. I saw a robin eat a cherry. 
What I saw in a sudden tapestry of white and 
gold was the sun on wood lilies! And ah, what 
blue! Hyacinth, mauve, lilac, violet, indigo, all 
reflected there from the artist’s own eyes. 

And suddenly I knew. Lelia Shaw Kroeger 
Was painting herself—Nature glorified. It was 
as if one stood looking into an everyday valley, 
and saw the sun awake there, and stretch. This 


for the painter, the artist. 


Mrs. Leila Shaw Kroeger 


finds there the inspiration for her masterpieces 


By JENNIE HARRIS OLIVER 


canvas was a head, copied for a price from a 
dull-looking photograph, and she had given it an 
eager, forward look—a stretching and winging. 
That was how she painted the soul of things— 
how she had painted the soul of her Arab Lover. 

Again we stood before the desert. 

Mrs. Kroeger wriggled uncomfortably, like 
a little girl at her first party. “I haven’t done 
so much,” she shook her charming head. “I’ve 
been criticised.” 

I looked my disapproval. “It was weighty 
stuff, too,” she smiled back. ‘Zane Gray’s com- 
rade of the Dunes, Gus Nelson of Monterey, 
California, came and stayed all day, mostly right 
before this painting. He wanted me to slice off 
a panel at one side or the other. Said I had my 
figure too near the center. I shall never make 
that mistake again.” 

I lifted my chin, and the painter let out a little 
chime of laughter ‘Oh, he praised me. He said 


RS. LELIA SHAW KROEGER, Oklahoma’s 
soul painter, puts upon a stretch of canvas a 
few deft touches of the pigments heaped upon her 
palette—and lo! before the beholder’s eyes the 
infinite distance of the desert grows. The sun, a 
brazen token of despair, beats fiercely down upon 
the white sands, and the unsolved mystery of the 
centuries stalks stark, majestic, into view 


I had my distances most unfathomable. Wanted 
to stay and paint with me.” 

We stood looking up at the sun-whitened 
waste haunted by its silence and cruel mystery; 
at the crimson-cloaked, brown-faced Romany 
with blocky shadow beside him, riding straight 
out of the canvas toward a woman who must 
have been holding out her slim hands. 

Suddenly the grip of Allah’s Great Garden 
was snapped off. Mrs. Kroeger chuckled and 
all her dimples played. “Visitors do say such 
funny things about my Arab Lover,” she said. 
“Just the other day a strapping boy stood here 
and remarked with excitement: 

“He sure is a-comin’. Y’ c’n tell by the 
horse’s left hind foot!’’ 

With difficulty I caught her mood. Then she 
did make me laugh. ‘“‘And a dear old lady friend 
of mine stared up and breathed, with solemnity, 
“That Sheik can ride a horse, all right. And 
jes look at them waves, too!” 

“T think,” she added, “‘that I shall never re- 
ceive a greater compliment. For her I had made 
my hero ride the sea, itself, triumphant.” 

‘“‘But—there are others who say other things,”’ 
I ventured. “Others who—who know?” 

Lelia Kroeger colored, remembering all the 
beautiful tributes, all the worship lavished upon 
her as a painter—a desert painter,—a painter of 
souls. She blushed, then: 

“Let’s not be painters and writers and—things 
—for awhile,’’ she murmured. ‘‘Let’s get some 
cake and lemonade and sit down and visit.” 

And so we did. 


TO A LITTLE GREEN BUG 

O#: little green bug on my paper, 

That breaks the faint chord of my theme, 
So careless you frolic and caper, 

Disturbing the vision I dream; 

For only you come when I utter 

A song when the evening is damp, 
To scatter my thoughts as you flutter 

And circle the light of my lamp. 


Oh, little inquisitive stranger, 
You come to me out of the sky, 

And here on my desk you’re in danger, 
So haste you, then, upward and fly! 

You linger—Oh, there, I have crushed you! 
Now all that is left is a blot. 

Although now I grieve that I hushed you, 
Your message is not soon forgot. 


For often the humblest of creatures 
We scoff at, we scorn, and we kill, 
Are sometimes the noblest of teachers 
With lessons of love to instill. 
The bug that I thought to molest me 
And over my song seemed to cling, 
Perchance had a mission to test me 
To see if I’m worthy to sing. 
—Fred K. Dix 
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Holding the Mirror Up to Nature 


The Drama of every age registers and mirrors the society, 


morals and philosophy of the time. 
a people, study its dramatists rather than its historians 


T is seldom that we find the three arts of 
the dramatist, the actor and the lecturer 
combined in one person, but in the genius 

of Louis K. Anspacher we find this rare 

exception. His talents are many and his 
achievements great. He is primarily known 
as a dramatist, secondly as a lecturer, and 
he possesses no mean talent as an actor. 

His war lyrics have also created a place for 

him among our contemporary poets. 

Dr. Anspacher’s “Unchastened Woman” 
had a run of several years and was produced 
in all the large cities throughout the coun- 
try. It showed its author to be a psycholo- 
gist in his dealing with human emotions. 
Among his other successful plays are “The 
New House,” “The Embarrassment of 
Riches,’ and “All the King’s Horses,”’ etc. 

There is no man today more qualified to 
speak on the Drama than Dr. Anspacher. 
He has come in intimate contact with the 
Drama at all points—from the creative to 
the productive—and in the last phase he has 
felt the public pulse through the window of 
the box office. He is a crusader for his art, 
endeavoring to teach us from the platform, 
and illustrating from the stage that the 
highest form of drama has the greatest 
appeal to all classes; that it is the truly 
great play, book, or story that is the most 
simply and truthfully told. 

Dr. Anspacher has the voice, the presence, 
and the magnetism of the actor, blended 
with that of the lecturer. He is master of 
the art of expression, while his diction is a 
delight to all who hear him. His addresses 
are as vivid as they are stimulating, and his 
unique style of delivery might well be cov- 
eted by any public speaker. 

The following includes some of the essen- 
tial points of one of Dr. Anspacher’s lectures 
on the Drama: 


The age makes the drama to a certain extent, but 
in a far greater way the drama is a dirigible and 
puissant factor of its age. The drama deals with 
live issues! Twelve days after the first production 
of Galsworthy’s “Justice” in London, a committee 
was appointed on prison investigation; and as.&n 
outgrowth of Ida Tarbell’s story of the great 
Standard Oil magnate we find ‘“‘The Lion and the 
Mouse,”’ which was a paraphrase on the lifes Bf 
Rockefeller. 9: 

In 1610 an expedition returned to England afteg’ 


having explored Bermuda and the islands there- 


abouts. The stories circulated were fabulous. 
“‘[t was a country of fruits and flowers, wonderously 
plumed birds, soft air where the songs of harpies 
sounded through the trees, etc.’”” The story became 
a general theme of conversation and within the year 
Shakespeare had produced “‘The Tempest,” the 
action of which takes place on some enchanted 
island—probably Bermuda 

In 1604 James IV of Scotland was proclaimed 
James | of England, and immediately England was 
flooded with Scots, Scottish customs and atmosphere 
Within a short time ‘‘Macbeth” was written and 
produced. Surely this was more than a coincidence. 

In 1545 all Jews were banished from England,‘but 





Copyrignt, Underwood & Underwood 


jous K. ANSPACHER, dramatist, lecturer and 

actor, is a crusader for the elevation of the 

Drama—teaching from the platform and illustrating 

from the stage that the highest form of drama has 

the greatest appeal to all classes, that it is the truly 

great play or story that is the most simply and 
truthfully told 


as*they were wiser in the knowledge and practice 
of medicine than any other people of that day, 
ines Elizabeth, whose greatest attribute was her 
ability to appoint the proper man to the proper 
Rece. had a Spanish Jew named Lopez brought to 

gland in 1598 and made her court physician. 
It was a bold step, as the Jews had been banished 
for over fifty years, and the people through ignorance 
and | of contact and knowledge of the race, 
looked n them as sorcerers and monsters of evil. 
It was then not difficult to see how in a short time 
Lopez was accused and arrested at the instigation 
of Burleigh for supposedly plotting against the life 
of the Queen. He was taken to Tyburn, and after 
a hurried trial lasting four days, he was hanged for 
treason. It was not until twelve days after he was 


martyred that his innocence was discovered. 

In the same year two Italians, one a Catholic and 
one a Jew, made a wager of six thousand scudi as to 
whether Magellan had circumnavigated the world 
and crossed through the Straits called by his name, 
the Jew taking the negative and the Catholic the 





Thus, to really know 





affirmative, the Ity being that one should take 
an ounce of flesh from the body of the other. [t 
was later noised about, and then substantiated, that 
Magellan had years before carried through his pro- 
ject and the Catholic had won his wager; then 
the b sory or of the settlement of the debt arose. 
On their being unable to come to an agreement, 
it was finally decided on the suggestion of the Jew 
to appeal to the Pope to determine the matter for 
them. The Pope at that time was Sixtus V, known 
as the Architectural Pope, and a great patron of 
the Arts; and on hearing the case he fined them 
twenty thousand scudi each for making a suicide 
compact and used the money to complete the 
Sixtine Hospital which was named after him. 

As pointed out in the case of Lopez, the Jews were 
so hated at that epoch that when Shakespeare 
heard the story of the wager he inverted the char- 
acters of the Jew and the Catholic, and in 1599 the 
“Merchant of Venice” appeared. 

The drama of each age registers and mirrors the 
society, morals and philosophy of the time. Thus 
to know a people, study the works of its dramatists 
rather than its historians, for there you will find the 
intimate touches, the local color, the real atmosphere 
of the period. Shakespeare was well aware of this 
as shown in Hamlet’s advice to the Players, “the 
purpose of playing . . . is to hold as ’twere a mir- 
ror up to nature . . . and to show the very age and 
body of Time, his form and pressure.”’ 

At the funeral of the late Clyde Fitch, the officiat- 
ing rector, Dr. Grant, attempted to point out the 
influence of the theatre for good or evil on a com- 
munity. He said that five hundred people would 
listen to a sermon of possibly a half hour on Sunday, 
while thousands of people were attending theatres 
every night that Raw 9 two and a half hours, or 
five times longer than the sermon. 

Drama is the one Art in which an audience can 
collaborate, and it is in the role of an astute author 
to form a co-partnership. For instance, in Augus- 
tus Thomas’ play, ‘““The Witching Hour,” as the 
curtain goes up on the first act, a man comes on the 
stage right and says to a second man, “I don’t like 
your tie.” The second man says, “I don’t like your 
ace.”” The first man, “But I can change my tie,” 
and immediately every person in the audience 
supplies the lines as clearly as if he had heard them, 
and you can’t change your face! 

There is a beautiful poem of Robert Browning's 
to his wife, Elizabeth Barrett, in which he says, 
“Love me a little for all that I have done, but love 
me more for all that I have tried and failed to do.” 
Drama is eve ing that history has tried and 
failed to do. To know the very spirit and soul of 
a people, study its drama. Euripides was the 
Bernard Shaw of his time, and Elizabeth Barrett 
paid tribute to him in the following lines: 

Our Euripides the Human, 

With his droppings of warm tears, 
And his touching of things common 
Till they rose to touch the Spheres. 


Like Schiller in Germany, Shakespeare in England 
created the national spirit, and in the recent war, 
when it seemed impossible to find another man to 
enlist, the lines from “Henry V” were flung broad- 
cast from the platforms: 

Once more into the breach, 

Dear friends once more; . . .« 

Follow your spirit, and upon this charge 
Cry, God for Harry, England and St. George. 


and immediately the recruiting stations were filled 
Moliere mirrors the times of Louis XIV and 
Beaumarchais was responsible to an even greater 
degree than Jean Jaques Rousseau or Voltaire in 
bringing about the French Revolution. He_ was 
also a potent ally in our own Revolutionary War. 
When Washington was with his army at Valley 
Forge during those dark hours when our brave lads 
Continued on page 537 
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Let the Business Men Do It 


England and America are being drawn ever closer 
together by the inter-related interests of trade and 
the business organizations of the two countries 


visited as chairman of the “On-to- 

London” Committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, I want to say 
at the outset that I am tremendously impressed 
with the possibility of great results that may 
accrue from the acceptance of the hearty invi- 
tation that has been extended to the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World to hold their 
1924 Convention in the city of London. 

The initial invitation was presented last year 
at the Milwaukee Convention by Sir Charles 
Higham, a leading advertising man of Great 
Britain, and London associate of the William H. 
Rankin Company of New York, who came over 
as a social envoy from the Thirty Club of Lon- 
don. His invitation was endorsed by the Milwau- 
kee Convention, which had no power definitely 
to accept it, and a committee was appointed to 
investigate the desirability of accepting the invi- 
tation. It was as chairman of that committee 
that I visited England. 

That invitation is a national one. It is backed 
up earnestly and sincerely by all of the leaders 
in industry and business in Great Britain; | the 
great newspaper publishers and proprietors are 
solidly back of it and the British Government 
has officially endorsed it. Everyone agrees that 
nothing would do more toward a mutual under- 
standing of each other’s problems than such a 
visit on the part of America, and I was accorded 
a special interview with England’s Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Bonar Law, at his official residence, 
No. 10 Downing Street, in which he said: “You 
may say publicly for me that I am heartily in 
favor of such a convention in London in 1924, 
and that my government will support it and do 
all that lies in its power to assure its success.” 

As an earnest of how seriously Londoners take 
the proposition, I may say that as chairman 
of the important committee I represented, I was 
given every opportunity to present America’s 
case to the British public, and the proprietor of 
the Daily Mail assigned the most prominent 
reporter on his staff to print a column every day 
for a week presenting my views. Lord Rother- 
mere, proprietor of the Daily Mail, came forward 
voluntarily and subscribed $25,000 for the enter- 
tainment of the American delegates. To this 
was added another $25,000 voluntary subscrip- 
tion from Sir Edward Hulton, proprietor of the 
Daily Sketch and other newspapers, while the 
Newspaper Publishers Association of London 
added another $10,000. All of this $60,000 was 
subscribed before a penny was asked. If the in- 
vitation is formally accepted at the June conven- 
tion in Atlantic City, London will raise at least 
$250,000 in order to be sure that the American 
delegation is properly cared for. 

The Thirty Club of London, which has taken 
~ initial steps in this matter, is made up of the 

leaders in publishing and advertising in England. 
It has appointed a special committee of which 
Sir Charles Higham is chairman, and including 


| J va my return from .England, which I 


FP. 


A. WILSON-LAWRENSON, of the Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation; President 
of the Civitan Club, New York; Chairman of the 
Committee on Economics of Advertising, and Chair- 
man of the ‘“On-to-London” Committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, gives 


an interesting report on his recent trip to England | 


as members Mr. John Cheshire, genera¥ gpnager™ 
of Lever Brothers; Mr. J. C. Akerman a 
of the London Times; Mr. W.  Sravish 
British Vice-President of the A. A. Rap 
Mr. Philip Emanuel, Director of ‘Ae rti 
John Bull and other aon publi 7 
Mr. C. Harold Vernon, head of ont the 
advertising agencies in London; ised 
Scott, London manager the G iad pens 
Mr. Sydney Walton, journalist, and “a 
Walmsley, of E. Hulton, Ltd. ; 
Associated with the “Thirty C lub” in ~ 5. 
this invitation a national one are the Weekly 
Newspaper and Periodical Proprietors Associa- 
tion, Ltd., Weekly Newspaper Proprietors 
Association, Northern Federation of Newspapers, 
Aldwych Club, Association of British Advertising 
Agents, Audit Bureau, Advertisement Consult- 
ants, Advertisement Managers’ Association, 
Incorporated Society of British Advertisers, 


OF 


y~.” others, fifty of the leading bankers of China have 


Publicity Club, Fleet Street Club, Sales Managers 
Association, Trade and Technical Newspaper 
Association, United Billposters Association, Lon- 
don Billposters Association, Association of Dis- 
play Men, Master Printers’ Association, Federa- 
tion of Master Process Engravers, Association 
of Retail Distributors, Newspaper Society, 
Scottish Newspaper Association. 

Others who personally assured me of their 
interest were Lord Riddle, owner of a large group 
of newspapers; Lord Burnham, owner of the 
Telegraph; Sir Earnest P. Benn, head of the trade 
paper industry of Great Britain; the publishers 
of newspapers in Yorkshire, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and other cities. 

If the convention goes to London in 1924—as 
I sincerely trust it will—it will be held at Wembly, 
where at the same time will be held the greatest 
exposition the world has ever known, called the 
British Empire Trade Exhibition: There, on an 
exposition ground of over four hundred acres, 
will be exhibits of the wares and industries and 
products of every remote corner of the British 
Empire. Here Americans who are fortunate 
enough to go to England will have an unex- 
ampled opportunity of learning the trade needs 
and meeting the merchants from India, China, 
Australia, Siam, Burmah, Malay, Canada, 
all corners of the world. 

Such a convention held in London, besides 
taking up the usual trade and technical matters 
and advertising in general, will also consider the 
working out of a code for the protection of na- 
tional and international trade-marks and patents, 
International and Dominion distribution, ship- 
ping and banking. Effect of foreign exchanges 
on trade and selling; financial advertising; 
development of general store habits and differ- 
ences of people in buying; how forty-five million 
people are affected each morning by daily paper 
advertisements; effect of advertising on legis- 
lation; British newspaper production and distri- 
bution; advertising of combined trade organ- 
izations. 


and 


* * * 


\ 
© this Convention in London we may expect 
fteen hundred delegates from the United 
om, besides delegates from France, Italy, 
um, Switzerland, Hungary, Russia, Czecho- 
kia, Austria, Spain and other countries, 
at it will be in every respect an international 
hivention of the very highest calibre; a con- 
mtion that will have nothing to do with poli- 
cs, but will let the business men do it. Among 


already agreed to be present. 

Already our British cousins, anticipating our 
acceptance of their invitation, have provided for 
the entertainment of our delegates and their 
wives. Automobiles will be provided free, and 
there will be free personally conducted trips to 
Shakespeare’s birthplace, Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities; Windsor Castle and other points 
of interest. g Palaces and famous country man- 
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sions will be thrown open. By special arrange- 
ments, Americans interested in any particular 
branch of industry will be entertained by that 
industry. Americans interested in cutlery will 
be the guests of the cutlery works at Sheffield, 
and those interested in textiles will have an 
opportunity of seeing the looms at Manchester. 

It is frequently said by courteous British 
visitors to our shores that England has much 
to learn from the United States; that may be 
true, but it is equally true that we, in turn, have 
much to learn from England, both about adver- 
tising and business. 

It will be well for a body of American business 
men to have a closer glimpse and a better under- 
standing of the problems that assail England, 
and which explain, in some degree, why trade 
between our two countries is not larger in bulk. 
My visit to England was saddening. Among 
the working classes there is the deepest feeling 
of depression and sadness and hopelessness. 
There are today in England over 1,500,000 men 
out of work, many of them part of that residue 
of the 7,000,000 men she threw into the war. 
Here I found skilled labor, carpenters, plasterers, 
bricklayers, every type of artisan sweeping 
crossings and selling matches on the street. 

One day in London the London Motor Bus 
Company put an advertisement in the news- 
papers for twenty-five chauffeurs, and there were 
over three hundred ex-commissioned officers of 
the British army applying within two or three 
hours. These men are today too proud to take 
the British “Dole.” I questioned very much 
the wisdom of that British dole when I went over 
there, and a member of the Cabinet, when I 


Accepting 


certain things should be particularly enunciated 
and emphasized. 

National Defenders is FOR strictly representa- 
tive government as provided in and by the 
Constitution of the United States; for stringent 
regulation and restriction of immigration; for a 
program of national defense which shall render 
the nation immune from foreign aggression and 
attack; for an unhampered public school system, 
to be entirely within the control of the several 
states; for the preservation of Anglo-Saxon 
ideals, institutions, government and law; for 
the supremacy of the white or Caucasian race; 
for the absolute equality of men and women 
under the law; for integrity in public as well as 
in private life; for the application of the Golden 
Rule to all the relationships of life. 

By the same token, National Defenders is 
AGAINST destructive radicalism of every sort; 
against mob violence in all forms; against 
government by organized minorities; against 
the delegation of responsibility and authority 
to multiplied boards and commissions, as tending 
toward bureaucratic government; against inva- 
sion of the privacy and sanctity of the home 
without legal warrant; against federal en- 
croachments upon state sovereignty; against the 
spirit of intolerance in any form. 


How National Defenders is Organized 
National Defenders is not a fraternity in the 
usual acceptance of the term. It is properly 
designated as the Fellowship Form of Ameri- 
canism. Its membership is surrounded by se- 





Epitoriat Note 


To show our readers how this representative 
advertising man was received in London, we 
| woe below a letter written by Sir Earnest P. 

nn the leading man in the business trade- 
paper industry in Great Britain: 

“Yesterday I succeeded in getting an hour of 
the valuable time of Mr. Wilson-Lawrenson, 
and we had a very pleasant little lunch together. 
As you will have seen from the papers, Mr. Law- 
renson has had a great triumph in London. 
This culminated yesterday in an interview with 
the Prime Minister which nearly robbed me of 
my lunch. I do not know of any other man who 
could have succeeded in seeing Bonar Law on a 
subject like advertising. Our new Prime. 
Minister, as you will be aware, is endeavoring 
to re-establish the great traditions of the Premier- 
ship, and is the most inaccessible man in the 
world today. That he should have been willing 
to see anybody on a question like advertising, 
which is still not understood in this country as a 
matter of statesmanship, is a feather in your 
friend’s cap of which he ought to be extremely 
proud. In this one simple act he has done more 
for advertising generally, and for British adver- 
tising in particular, than anything which I 
remember in my long experience.” 











voiced my opinion that this dole was wasteful 
on the part of the British government—that 
these fellows won’t work and it costs the govern- 
ment 100,000,000 pounds sterling a year— 
said, “We are paying out that money as insurance 
against Bolshevism. We have no work for these 
men, and a man isn’t sane when his stomach is 
empty. Therefore, we give him fifteen shillings 
or a pound a week, because with that he can get 


at least bread and a place to lodge, and it js 
the greatest insurance we can provide against 
Bolshevism.” 

If you go down to Hyde Park and Trafalgar 
Square in England today and listen there to 
orators by the hundreds talking to thousands of 
people and preaching “communism,” you will 
realize that England, in close proximity to the 
continent, is in danger of the menace of unem- 
ployment, and that is because industry is held 
up on account of taxation. 

When I made out my income tax return | 
swore; I am not going to do so this year, because, 
for the first time in many years, I am beginning 
to realize the real significance of living in Amer- 
ica. Consider the man in England today who is 
earing $10,000 a year. At least $4,750 of that 
amount must go back to the government imme- 
diately. That leaves him $5,250, which has a4 
pre-war purchasing value of about $2,600. In 
other words, for a man today to spend in Great 
Britain on the basis of $2,600, as he did before 
the war, he must earn as high as $10,000 a year. 

One result of my visit to England is a firm 
belief that a visit of a number of our leaders in 
business and advertising under the auspices of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
would be a move in the right direction. I be- 
lieve that the way properly to solve most of the 
business problems, which, after all, are the real 
international problems, is to take them out of 
the hands of the politicians and put them into 
the hands of the business men on both sides of 
the Atlantic. That is the prime conclusion to 
which my visit to England impelled me. Let 
the Business Men Do It! 





the Challenge of Anti-Americanism 


crecy only to the extent of controlling its per- 
sonnel, to the end that there may result a coali- 
tion of congruous, sympathetic and earnest 
elements of citizenship. It is non-sectarian in 
character, and is broadly, generously, but 
intensely American in ideals, purposes and action. 
It is democratic in structure, with practical 
machinery provided for bringing to bear the 
influence and power of good citizenship for law, 
observance and law enforcement. It pledges 
its membership to revere the Flag, and to stand 
unitedly in active support of the courts and 
legally-constituted law enforcement agencies for 
promoting the orderly processes of government. 

Local units are designated as Commanderies. 
These elect their proportionate representation 
to form the State Commandery, which, in turn, 
elects its representative to the Supreme Com- 
mandery or governing body. 

Consistently with the removal of sex distinc- 
tions in American citizenship, women are ad- 
mitted to this Fellowship Form of Americanism 
on equal terms with men. For practical pur- 
poses, however, there are separate local Com- 
manderies of men and women. This arrange- 
ment operates to secure a more free and frank 
discussion of moral questions. In the State and 
Supreme Commanderies men and women sit 
together, as they may be chosen. 


Open Public Forums a Valuable Feature 


The limits of this article will not permit a 
detailed discussion of the modus operandi of 
National Defenders. Suffice it to refer briefly 


Continued from page 514 


to one outstanding feature which has commanded 
universal approval. This is the holding of open 
public forums for the discussion of questions of 
general interest and great diversity. 

We lost much as a people when the complexi- 
ties of modern civilization eliminated the old 
town meeting idea. Too many people are now 
getting their opinions second hand, made to order 
by bureaucrats and propagandists with axes to 
grind Many good folks “‘see it in the paper’ — 
possibly an inspired article—and take it for 
granted. The ordinary political meeting is a 
cut-and-dried, one-sided affair. 

In the zest and clash of untrammeled forensic 
discussion, where there is no prearranged pro- 
gram or set purpose to be achieved, and where 
every person may say “what he durn pleases,” 
there will likely be developed some fresh views, 
and much of value to the life of the community 
and the nation results. National Defenders 
club houses serve as general civic centers. 

National Defenders was organized in Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, just after the armistice ended 
the World War. Its general extension head- 
quarters have now been moved to the Candler 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 

National Defenders accepts the challenge o! 
un-Americanism and anti-Americanism—of “a 
combination of radical and unassimilated alien 
elements.” It calls upon genuine Americans, 
filled with love of country, to “draw together in 
instinctive self-defense,” and provides a practical, 
successful, working organization for militant 
American citizenship. 
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Walter C. Jordan’s National Theatre 


One of New Y ork’s most beautiful playhouses, a monument 
to the artistic taste of one of the best known names in 
American and European theatrical circles 


HERE was something alluring to the 
editor of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
when he found himself in the National 

Theatre in New York. It was still more 
interesting to know the story of the man 
who had made this theatre possible. There 
was not a moment to think of anything else 
during the production of the “Cat and Can- 
ary, but when the curtain had fallen, what 
a delight it was to meet him. 

Walter C. Jordan, president of Sanger & 
Jordan, successors to Frank W. Sanger, 
purveyor of plays for the American and 
European stage, is at once one of the most 
potential and least exploited factors in the 
theatre of two continents. 

Although he has been in the theatrical 
business all his life and through a long line 
of Thespian forebears is a true child of the 
theatre, Walter Jordan has never been an 
actor or a producer. 

He has given the American stage more 
historic successes than any of his predeces- 
sors Or contemporaries—and in supplying 
the theatres of England, France, Germany 
and Italy with successful plays by American 
playwrights, Walter C. Jordan (or the firm 
of Sanger & Jordan) stands without a suc- 
cessful rival during more than a quarter of 
a century of quiet but incessant activity. 

“One-man” Jordan is a sobriquet that 
might apply to this unobtrusive but indom- 
itable devotee of the theatre. Beginning his 
career as a small boy employee of Frank W. 
Sanger at the Broadway Theatre, Walter 
Jordan is now at the peak of a successful 
career, during which he has had but one 
business, only one “boss,” one partner, one 
love romance, one wife, one child and one 
theatre. 

His only “boss,” Frank W. Sanger, be- 
came hiS only partner and, although the 
distinguished founder of Sanger & Jordan 
has passed on, “One-Man"™ Jordan yet 
reverences his name almost as a father’s, for 
it was Sanger who gave Walter his first job 
as a small boy and implanted in his mind that 
devotion to the best things of the theatre 
which have never been forgotten. 

For the rest, his one romance became his 
only marriage. His one sweetheart is his 
wile, and they have one child. His one 
business is the theatre, and his one theatre 
building is at Forty-first Street and Seventh 
Avenue, where he has constructed a model 
playhouse upon ground, a plot which he 
has held in ownership for years with the 
ultimate idea of adding one more perfect 
playhouse to the New York list. 

[he opening of this theatre marked the 
rounding out of thirty-four years of the 
staunch and honorable history of Walter 
Jordan's connection with the firm of Sanger 
& Jordan, which for over twenty-five years 





ALTER C. JORDAN has been in the theat- 

rical business all his life, and is a descendant 
of a long line of Thespian forbears—yet he has 
never been an actor or producer. His life work has 
been, as a theatrical agent, the handling of plays 
as property, and his is one of the best known names 
in theatrical circles, both in America and Europe. 
The new National Theatre, recently opened by 
him, is one of the most beautiful playhouses in 

New York 


had offices in the Empire Theatre Building. 
and during that time was American and 
European agent for Charles Frohman in the 
handling of all his play properties. The 
Sanger & Jordan firm also represented Al 
Hayman (not Alf), George Edwardes, Wil- 
liam Greet, James C. Williamson and other 
then foremost actuaries in the theatres of 
America, England, Australia and the Euro- 
pean continent. Also Sanger & Jordan were 
the American representatives of the Gaiety 
Theatre Company and the Adelphi Theatre 
Company of London and, through these long 
continued connections, brought to the 
United States the greatest list of historic 
successes in the history of our stage. 
Walter Jordan, through his firm, modestly 


set down a haphazard list of some of the 
successes which came through his hands to 
help make brilliant history for the American 
theatre. Hereare a few: “Erminie,”’ which 
had its initial performance here at the 
Casino; “The Girl From Paris,” at the 
Herald Square; ‘‘Florodora” at the Casino; 
“The Silver Slipper” at the Broadway; “A 
Chinese Honeymoon” at the Casino; The 
Sign of the Cross” at the Knickerbocker; 
“The Merry Widow” at the New Amster- 
dam; “Brewster's Millions” at the Hudson; 
‘Madam Sherry” at the New Amsterdam; 
“The Arcadians’ at the Liberty; “The 
Quaker Girl” at the Park; ‘“The Chocolate 
Soldier” at the Lyric; “Chu Chin Chow,” 
“Seven Days Leave,” “As You Were,” and 
a score of less comic operas, musical come- 
dies, dramas, farces, and light comedies. 

Since 1876, when as a small boy Walter 
Jordan came into happy association with 
the kindly, wise and art-loving Frank W. 
Sanger, he has never swerved from his en- 
thusiastic devotion to his profession. Young 
Jordan came by his love for the theatre 
gloriously, legitimately and inevitably. His 
grandfather on his mother’s side was the 
illustrious actor-manager, Thomas S. Ham- 
blin, who built the Old Bowery Theatre (the 
Thalia now), and who during the period of 
1800-1853 was at the head of the theatrical 
business in New York. 

The Old Bowery Theater was burned 
four times during the regime of the indefat- 
igable Hamblin, but each time he rebuilt it 
in new splendor, and today as the Thalia it 
stands just as he completed its final rebuild- 
ing under his ownership. Walter Jordan 
was twelve years old when he tackled his 
first job at the opening of the Broadway 
Theatre, and since then he has witnessed 
most of the great plays as well as the per- 
formances of all the famous stars of the past 
forty years. 

His own great-uncle on his father’s side 
was George Jordan, an actor of high renown 
and known on two continents as leading man 
for Laura Keane. His uncle, another George 
Jordan, was almost equally famous in the 
middle fifties—and Walter Jordan's parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Jordan, were estab- 
lished favorites in the cast of the old Bowery 
Theatre when Thomas Hamblin, Mrs. Jor- 
dan’s father, was owner and manager of that 
historic playhouse. Hamblin’s wife, the 
illustrious Mrs. Shaw of the stage of that 
day, appears in Walter's genealogy as an- 
other Thespian forbear, his grandmother on 
the distant side. 

For a quarter of a century Walter Jordan 
has made annual pilgrimages to Europe 
representing American playwrights and pro- 
ducers and scanning the theatrical horizon 
of every nation in Europe for available 

Continued on page 535 
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“*I cannot sing the old songs’ 


i 


The Songs the Old Folks Sang 


How truly they touch the heart chords—those old songs that 
soared among the rafters at old-time husking bees, and floated 
up to meet the stars on frosty winter nights 


R some time the writer of this article 

wondered whether his auditory nerve 

was affected; whether, to be exact, 
he had become tone-deaf, just as one may 
become color-blind and declare that blue is 
green, or red is black, and so on. The 
reason for his wonder, and some worry, was 
his inability to appreciate the “popular” 
songs of the time. The songs were an- 
nounced as “popular on the song sheets 
distributed at smokers. Original copies, 
with colored covers, were displayed on 
counters in department stores, and behind 
the counters young men or women, with 
meéegaphones, sang them. But, for some 
reason, the smoker audiences did not re- 
spond when the song leader announced one 
of these songs by number and pleaded 
“Everybody sing! Nor did the depart- 
ment store audiences seem to be moved to 
any visible display of emotion, although 
they did buy some copies in about the same 
half-doubtful way they: would buy a com 
remedy from a street faker. 

For many months | studied the effect of 
these up-to-the-minute songs, particularly 
on male audiences, and | became convinced 
that either | was mentally failing or that 
the songs lacked melody and swing as well 
as impelling sentiment. The words of song 
after song were thrown upon a screen at a 
certain smoker and the orchestra played 
while the song leader waved his arms and 
raised his voice, but, no, the song wouldn't 
sing or the audience couldn't sing. One 
night, at a smoker, and while the room was 
brightly lighted, | tried an experiment. 
The men had failed to raise their voices in 
any of the songs called for, and | happened 
to catch the eye of the song leader. | had 
found one old-fashioned song on the sheet 
distributed, and | wrote on a slip of paper, 
and passed to the song leader, this sugges- 
tion: “Ask them to sing Number Twelve, 
‘Love's Old Sweet Song.’ *’ To my surprise 
and pleasure, the song leader beamed upon 
me and called out the song and its number. 
Men sitting near me turned and smiled at 
me, but I did not know whether it was a 
smile of approval or pity until they struck 
out in full voice, melodiously and with real 
feeling, in the chorus: 

Just a song at twilight, when the lights are low, 
And the flickering shadows softly come and go; 
Tho’ the heart be weary, sad the day and long, 


Stillto us at twilight comes Love’s old song, comes 
Love’s old sweet song. 


The result of that experiment set me to 
analyzing the songs of today, and that 
analysis, together with several perusals of 
Joe Mitchell Chapple’s book, “Heart Songs,” 
brought me to these conclusions: 

The average “popular” song today does 
not last more than a few weeks because it 


By WILLIAM H. KETLER 


lacks sound sentiment, rhythm, rhyme, and 
melody. It lacks these qualities because 
the song writer does not feel and cannot 
write. Hence, his song is still-born. A 
song to endure, must be an inspiration. 
must come white-hot from the heart of the 
writer, must flow through him and out upon 
paper like a burst of sunshine. It must be a 
child of his heart, and his heart must hear 
divine harmony before he starts to write. 
“Highfalutin,” you say? Stilted? Wait! 
Let me prove, or try to prove, my conclu- 
sions. Let me apply this test: Does the 
song move those hearing it, and impel 
them to better thoughts, to remembrance 
of home and kindred, and love and loyalty, 
and to kindly feeling for all mankind? 
Some years ago, when | was a young 
reporter, | was in a strange city for a few 
days. The weather during my first night 
there was.cold and | was dreadfully lone- 
some. I wandered out upon the brightly- 
lighted street to kill time. Strains of piano 
music, and a fine baritone voice singing. 
attracted me to a saloon. I entered and 
saw, at a big, square piano, a young man 
clad in threadbare frock coat and shabby 
trousers and vest. His face was bloated. 
In short, he was apparently a tramp, but 
from his throat, while he fingered the piano 
keys, there issued a fine voice, deep with 
feeling. Hand-clapping from the men at 
the bar and tables marked the conclusion 
of the tramp’s song as | entered, and one of 
the men at the bar ordered a “good stiff 
Scotch whiskey” for the tramp. The bar- 
tender placed the whiskey in the trembling 
right hand of the tramp and as he did so he 
scowled. I saw the scowl and decided to 
wait for developments. Another man at the 
bar called for another song and at the same 
time handed the tramp another whiskey. 
The tramp swallowed the whiskey, pulled 
back his tattered coat sleeves, touched the 
piano keys, and began to sing Longfellow's 
‘Bridge.’ The men at the bar and tables 
were as still as if somebody were praying. [| 
saw more than one hearer’s head droop as the 
tramp sang on, with almost tearful feeling: 


And forever and forever, as long as the river flows, 
As long as the heart has passions, 

As long as life has woes; 

The moon and its broken reflection 

And its shadows shall appear, 

As the symbol of love in heaven, 

And its wavering image here. 


The singer ceased, but the audience did 
not applaud. One by one the men at bar 
and tables muttered an excuse and left the 
saloon, until only a drunk, the singing 
tramp, and the writer of this article were 


left. The bartender then pounced upon the 
tramp, pushed him to the door and kicked 
him into the street, saying: “The 

spoiled my night's business!" 
Now, reader, can you name any of the songs 
of today that would empty a saloon and 
cause the bartender to kick the singer into 
the street upon the ground that “The 

had spoiled the night's 








business? 

Why is sentiment lacking in the popular 
songs of today, and in the audiences to 
which the songs are presented? Sentiment 
is declining beyond doubt if our “popular” 
songs are an index, and they are. Why is 
sentiment declining? Because family life is 
waning. You say | am babbling, that | am 
getting old? Well, I am not as old as you 
may think | am, and (perhaps I flatter 
myself), I am not as stupid as I look. | am 
one of those who recall a home where family 
worship, night and morning, was the rule. 
Where the children went through their 


school work, and had a little time for play. 


and then sat quietly while father read from 
the Book a short chapter containing such 
thoughts as: 

‘He hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good, and what doth the Lord require of 
thee but to do justly, and to love mercy and 
to walk humbly with thy God?" 

And then all got upon their knees while 
father prayed: “Help us to train up these 
children in the way they should go so that 
when they are old they will not depart from 
it.” 

Where are the children these nights? At 
the movies, on the streets, or a dance hall. 
and mother doesn’t wonder what time o 
night it is until the children come home. 

other, the original and only school teacher, 
and greatest of teachers to this day, allow- 
ing the children to spend the nights out-of 
doors, allowing her little ones to “soak and 
blacken soul and sense in city slime!” 

Worse than that, mothers are decreasing. 
People are becoming too “wise” to have 
children, and the American race, as a con- 
sequence, is dying out. Glands are a much 
more popular subject of thought than soul, 
or children. Modern fiction, as well as the 
movies, are largely to blame for this condi- 
tion. Maurice Francis Egan recently said: 
‘Your modern novelist has just discovered 
sex and is terribly excited about it.” The 
divine, yes, the natural order is inverted 
and we are trying to idealize the beast. 
What was it Robert Burns said about ‘It 
hardens all the feelings?” Look it up. |! 
shall not quote it here. The poem is too 
long and Joe Mitchell Chapple might say 
I was unnecessarily blunt. 

How shall we get back? Why, by mak- 
ing home attractive to the children. Let 

Continued on page 535 
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Brief comment on current happenings, and news notes 
about some people who are doing worth- while things 


ERNHARDT is dead, and the world that 
knew her mourns. Not Paris only— 
not France alone, or Europe even—but 
wherever, the world around, the news 

§ her brave spirit’s passing from the stage of 
Life comes to one who knew her in her glorious 
past—there tears will fall. 

For weeks, for months to come, the news will 
travel to far-off forgotten corners of the world, 
where brave souls fill their destiny in the scheme 
of humankind. To lagoon-circled tropic isles— 
mere dots upon the ocean waste, where once a 
vear perhaps a trading schooner brings news of 
the outside world; to gold and diamond mines 
and trading stations in far lands; to little settle- 
ments that form the far-flung outposts of civi- 
lization—wherever white men bear the burden 
of the world, there in the months to come will 
the news of Bernhardt’s death, slow-traveling 
to the ends of earth, come in the nature of a 
shock. 

Men live in those far places largely on their 
memories of ‘““Home.” A year-old paper, frayed 
and tattered—worn with its passing through 
many hands—brings the quick tears of homesick- 
ness to their eyes. 

In the memory of such as these one sight of 
Bernhardt in the years agone lingers like a golden 
dream. For months to come, in odd far corners 
of the earth, men unashamed will weep at news 
of Bernhardt’s passing. 

In all her life—which was very long—she was 
a mistress of the emotions. The power she held 
upon an audience was wondrous to behold. 
French was the language that she used invariably 
upon the stage—but it needed not a knowledge 
of that language to be swayed by her acting, as 
a tree is swayed by a raging gale. She wished 
us to weep, and we wept. She wished us to 
laugh, and we laughed. She played upon the 
heartstrings of humanity as a harpist plays upon 
a harp. 

Words are but poor and futile things with 
which to pay a tribute to her memory. So long 
she lived, and served humanity, that humanity’s 
debt to her is very great. It is the peculiar 
province of a great artist such as she to teach 
the the world that not the things of the flesh— 
but the things of the spirit—lead us to hope for 
immortality. 

Bernhardt was the essence of Life, embodied. 
In her frail body dwelt the unconquerable and 


tion, of every shade of human passion that sway 
and dominate the souls of weak humanity. 

She was perhaps the greatest emotional actress 
that ever lived. In the long history of the stage 
there are no more than half a dozen names of 
artists worthy to be compared with hers. 

Her genius was 
a flame that 
burned with a 
light undimmed 
almost to the 
very end. And 
her brave spirit, 
unconquered, un- 
conquerable by 
human ills, 
marched on tri- 
umphant to the 
gates of Eternity 
itself. 

In living, she 
attained the 
shades of immor- 
tality. For, in 
the years to 
come, the heritage 
of her great art 
willremaina 
precious thing. 
The influence of 
a great spirit such 
as hers dies not 
when its posses- 
sor dies—but 
goes on and on to 
guide humanity 
on that upward 
path that leads 
to high achieve- 
ment. 

Bernhardt was 
a great actress— 
but greater still, 
she was the vehi- 
cle for the divine 
expression of 
every lightest 
shade of human 
emotion. Aside 
from her great 
talent, her con- 
summate mastery 


ARAH BERNHARDT, the world’s most reno 


feeling. Though she spoke but French upon 
the stage, she spoke direct to the understanding 
of her every audience in every land, wherever 
she appeared, in the universal language of the 
human passions. 

Bernhardt is dead—but her spirit lives! 


wage ald Ll aor | 


wned tragedienne, as she appeared 

during her World Tour in 1916. Three generations of theatre-goers have wor- 
shipped the art of the “Divine Sarah,” unsurpassed in the realm of emotional drama. 
Of the more than two hundred parts she played during her long stage career, ‘‘Phedre’’ 
and “L’Aiglon” were probably her two greatest triumphs. As she lay dying on the 
great bed in her room overlooking the Boulevard Pereire, with its windows open 
wide to admit the spring-like air and the low roar of passing traffic to which she was 
accustomed, in her delirium she declaimed passages from those plays. The closing 
of these windows was the signal to the great crowds of watchers massed along the 
Boulevard that the end had come. Upon the stage Bernhardt had been celebrated 
for the marvelous realism and pathos of her acting of death scenes—but she died 
peacefully in the arms of her son. Not since Napoleon’s body was returned to 
France has such a sight been seen in Paris as the hundreds of thousands of mourners 
lining the streets through which the funeral cortege, itself numbering nearly 5,000 
people, passed on its slow way to the Pere La Chaise Cemetery, where the body of 

the great actress was laid to rest among the sacred ashes of France’s immortals 


joyous spirit of eternal Youth. To the very 
end that spirit was dominant—triumphing over 
physical misfortune and the inevitable infirmi- 
ties of age. It had been her earnest wish to 
die in the midst of her triumphs. 

Almost was her wish realized. After three 
score years upon the stage her busy brain was 
still planning, her indomitable will was urging her 
frail, maimed body to serve their purpose. 

Hers indeed was “the ruling passion strong in 
Death.” Her passion was the stage—the apt 
portrayal of every mood and impulse and emo- 


of the mimetic 
art, there was 
about her some- 
thing special and 
peculiar to her 
personality alone, 
that made her 
slightest gesture, 
her merest whis- 
per, her fleeting 
glance expressive 
of heart - charged 
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Noted Educator and Author Takes Up The 
Cudgels for the Public School 


MANY thousands of people have discovered 
- a latent love and bent for literature through 
the lectures and instruction of Dallas Lore 
Sharp. Few authors, who have to their credit 
as many charming books as Professor Sharp, 
are able to impart the art. He can teach and 
lecture on literary work and make it fascinating 
even to those who thought they were not of a 
literary bent. 

Born far down on the cape end of New Jersey, 
between the ponds and the sea, amidst environ- 
ments that early inspired a love of Nature, he 
naturally includes human nature in his curricu- 
lum. In his later writings the Quaker blood from 
his parents and generations of red blood on the 
farm is indicated in a Crusadic spirit. 

After graduating from Brown University in 
1895, he took a theological course at Boston 
University and settled at Weymouth, Massa- 
husetts. Later he became an instructor in 
English at Boston University, and his lectures 
were not only popular, but established his repu- 
tation It is from the farm on 
the hills of Hingham that the world will know 
him best. 


as an educator. 


While other naturalists have developed the 
philosophic or scientific side of nature study, 
Dallas Lore Sharp has developed the human side 
with that irrepressible sense of humor that makes 
and author kinfolks. His books have 
received a tribute from the peerless authority on 
Nature topics, the late John Burroughs. ‘Roof 


reader 






on eS 


LAUDIUS AND SCARLET, playing and singing the favorite old songs of a generation past in Charles 


and Meadow,” “The Hills of Hingham,” and 
“The Face of the Fields” all have the atmosphere 


that permeates his lifework. “Where Rolls the 
Oregon” and ‘‘The Lay of the Land”’ indicates 
the keen observance of the traveler and a plea for 
country life that takes hold of the reader. 

His recent book, “Education in a Democracy” 
has the fire of a crusader.’ Some of the chapters 
of this book appeared in the Adantic Monthly, 
and stirred the whole educational world with 
their challenge to think. In this book he makes 
a graphic inventory of our public school system 
of today and its relation to the future of the 
Republic, and shows that the hope of democ- 
racy rests upon the American public school. 

Professor Sharp’s opposition to the private, 
parochial school, or exclusive school for our chil- 
dren, and his contention that the American 
public school is as truly national as the American 
flag, has caused intense discussion all over the 
country. When the Bay Colony in 1647 pro- 
vided for public schools to be supported by a 
public tax, it was erecting the breastwork of 
American defense. Our education as a people 
is that of the secondary schools; and no democ- 
racy can be better than its educational system. 
A great many readers will disagree with Mr. 
Sharp’s book as they have with his previous 
statements on the subject of public schools. A 
great many will take intense satisfaction in find- 
ing an outspoken vigorous defender of public 
school systems. The book is bound to cause 
high interest. 

Mr. Sharp writes with vigor, humor, and a 
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Dillingham’s “Better Times,” the super-spectacle by R. H. Burnside, now running at the Hippodrome. 
No out-of-town visitor to New York feels that the holiday trip is quite complete without witnessing the current 


attraction at this mammoth playhouse, where more than a thousand ar 
in the spectacular pageants that have become an annual event under Charles Dillingham’s management 


people appear at times upon the stage 























b fave wears MCcFEE has written many stories of 
adventure, but none more readable and 
interest-holding than ““‘Command,” his latest novel. 
This tale breathes the very atmosphere of the sea 


literary flavor. The same skill that has mace his 
nature books so popular a feature of American 
letters makes this book one of outstanding 
vitality. 

Constantly lecturing in all parts of the coun 
try, he still finds time for the writing of books, 
and was even a candidate for United States 
Senator in Massachusetts. There is no such 
thing as fear in the make-up of Dallas Lore Sharp. 
With the spirit of a pioneer and an ardent love 
of Nature that has made him a real naturalist, he 
reflects in his books an exhilarating tonic and the 
tang of the salt marshes among which he roamed 
in childhood days. 


* * * 





This Author of Red-Blooded Fiction has Lived 
the Atmosphere of His Stories 


HERE is a charm in William McFee’s novels 

that fills the reader with adventuresome 
spirit while sitting at the fireside. His new 
novel, “Command,” is a most readable book. 
There is a gripping interest from the first to the 
last chapter, and when you close the book, you 
want to hear of the heir’s success in*his new 
command at the West Indies. 

Mr. Spokesby, the chief character in the story, 
is the usual middle-aged, middle-class English 
sailor. He joins the Navy as a second officer 
in the Merchant Marine Service. and does his 
bit in the great War. He still hopes to gain 
command of a ship, and his interest is further 
heightened by the fact of his recent engagement 
to an English lady. It is the old story of every 
man’s ambition being guided by the swish of a 
skirt. 

He meets in Saloniki with a wily Greek who 
gives him a position as mate on an old vessel he 
owns. Here is his life ambition about to be rea! 
ized. Together with an impossible captain an: 
a beautiful woman of much-mixed nationality, 
with whom he is deeply infatuated, a romance 
begins. The adventuress is making use of him 
to meet once again with a lover who has deserted 
her. 

He is sailing for a port unknown to him, but 
he is basking in the love-light of his infatuation. 
The vessel is wrecked, and because of the cap- 
tain’s death, Spokesby has command at last. 
He brings the ship safely into port and saves the 
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lives of the crew and the cargo. Then the 
woman deserts him, and because of his ‘many 
excitements, he falls ill and goes to a hospital, 
finally reaching England. Here, like Enoch 
Arden, he learns that his English fiancée has 
married another. < 

He accepts a post offered him in the West 
Indies, and again sails on to the Antilles. 

Mr. McFee is a brilliantly truthful writer and 
adventurer. The book deserves its place among 
the list of best sellers. His life story is a romance 
inchanges. He sailed on the United Fruit liners. 
He knows his subject, the sea, and you feel the 
very “tang” of the briny deep when reading his 
breezy narratives. 


* * * 


Contrary to Custom, This Annual Business 
Report Makes Sweet Reading 


AMERICAN business operations have become 
an open book in recent years, and students 
in the business departments of some of the 
colleges are using current information in the study 
of business today. 

As a rule, annual reports, whether of the gov- 
ernment or a corporation, are not counted as 
nteresting reading, but students of business, as 
well as the twenty-seven thousand stockholders 
of the American Sugar Refining Company, find 
in the report of President Earl D. Babst a story 
of unusual interest. It is succinct; it is clearly 
stated and is full of information of popular inter- 
est to every householder. 

Now that Congress is adjourned, the sugar 
industry will be permitted to develop along the 
natural laws of supply and demand. The loss 
of a two-million-ton production in Europe during 
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ARL D. BABST, President of the American 
Sugar Refining Company, in his annual report 
of the operations of that great organization, tells a 
story of intense interest to every householder in 
the land. The maps and charts included in it 
illustrate most graphically the text of what reads 
more like a popular work on economics than a 
business report 


the war has been balanced by the increased 
production in the United States and Cuba, 
and millions of dollars have been invested by 
American citizens in Cuba to bring this about, 
for Uncle Sam must have sugar. 


has. taken in the revival. 
dramatic student, 
made Shakespeare 
vocation. Hardly 


All her life a. keen 
Miss Arthur has for years 
her recreation, as well as a 
a day has passed that she 





The over-supply caused the 
distress of 1921, and 1922 
opened up under unfavorable 
conditions, but with the knowl- 
edge of sugar production and 
consumption over the world, 
Mr. Babst has kept in close 
touch with the barometer of 
supply. 

The operating profits repre- 
sent about one quarter of a 
cent on every pound of raw 
sugar refined. Tropical agri- 
cultural enterprises are counted 
the basis of the cane sugar in- 
dustry. Working conditions 
and working wages have been 
most gratifying. 

The new tariff amounts to 
two cents a pound on refined 
sugar purchased at the grocery 
store. 

The maps and charts, which 
are included in Mr. Babst’s 
report, illuminate most graphic- 
ally the business operations of 
a corporation which comes very 
close to the welfare of the 
American homes. 


* * ok 


Noted Boston Actress 
Returns to Stage 


OMEHOW, people seem to 

be speaking more “tripping- 
ly i’ the tongue”’ since the recent 
Shakespeare revival. Mr. E.F. 
Albee presented Julia Arthur in 
the character of “Hamlet’’ on 
the Keith Circuit, and the lan- 
guid, lazy, careless speech of 
Robby has quickened. The 
results of Shakespeare in 
vaudeville far surpassed expec- 
tations. It has brought more 
people to a realization of the beauty and 
grandeur of Shakespeare’s lines than any other 
one medium. The Bard of Avon lives again in 
the vernacular. 

Julia Arthur’s revival of ‘“‘Hamlet”’ in vaude- 
ville proved an intensely interesting feature on 
the bill, and struck the high key which only a 
true artist could maintain. The appearance of 
this famous American tragedienne and dramatic 
star in the title role of ““Hamlet”’ recalls the great 
historic careers of Mrs. Siddons and Charlotte 
Cushman on to the days of Anna Dickinson and 
Mme. Bernhardt, which is only another proof of 
woman’s advancement towards sharing in all the 
highest honors in art and professions. 

When it was proposed to present a Shakes- 
pearean scene, Miss Arthur chose ‘‘Hamlet,” 
which she regarded as the most misunderstood 
and altogether greatest character in Shakespeare. 
In presenting the imperishable closet scene, in 
which the Prince upbraids the Queen Mother for 
her swift treason to the memory of his father, 
Miss Arthur provides a Shakespearean cameo, 
and has glorified her fame as a Shakespearean 
artist in the most severe test. 

Since the age of twelve years she has played 
Shakesperean roles, and her theatrical career 
finds a signal triumph in the distinctive part she 
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ULIA ARTHUR, after fifteen years’ absence from the stage, turns 
to Shakespearean roles in a revival of ‘“‘Hamlet’’ on the Keith 
circuit, in order to recoup the family fortunes. 
actress forsook the Drama for domestic happiness, it was reported 
that Mr. B. P. Cheney, the Boston business man whom she married, 
was worth $15,000,000. For a number of years the summer home 
that they maintained on an island that Mr. Cheney owned in Boston 
harbor was a noted gathering point for society and stage folk. Un- 
fortunate investments are said to have wiped out his fortune 


When this popular 


has not read the passages from the works of the 
Master Playwright. Some new light is revealed 
every day. 

In the same Keith’s Theatre in Washington 
where she made strong and eloquent war-time 
addresses, pleading for the soldiers, Julia Arthu: 
was greeted by an audience of the nation’s famou 
people in a ‘‘Hamlet”’ that will live in memory 
At her appearance in Boston both press an: 
public united in a tribute to her art. 

She insists that Shakespeare is the greates! 
dramatic director in the world. ‘There 
scarcely a passage in which stage directions ar 
not given in full detail. In the scene betwee 
Hamlet and the players, there is scarcely « 
‘“‘prop’’ overlooked. Shakespeare gives rule 
which are as applicable today as the day when 
they were written. In assuming the sable cloal 
of “Hamlet” and playing the part of the melan 
choly Dane, Julia Arthur has added a significant 
chapter to the annals of Shakespearean history 
and has fulfilled the dreams of the little lass whos 
sarly ambition was to emulate the great Edwin 
Booth in his interpretation of the subtleties and 
philosophies of life in the enactment of a character 
surcharged with a range of human emotions 
touching the very depths of the wellsprings of 
the soul. 
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Less Than Fifty Years Ago a Toy—Today 
a Necessity of Life 
HE impressive fact to me in President H. B. 
Thayer’s annual report of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company for 1922 is the 
increase in stockholders from 1900 to 1922. 





HARRY BATES THAYER, President of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, is the directing head of a great business 
organization that, except for the postal service, comes into closer touch 
with the daily life of the average American citizen than any other agency 
of human progress 


With less than twenty thousand on the list in 
1906, the number now aggregates an army of 
240,000—nearly one-quarter of a million. The 
distribution of the size of the holdings is also 
significant, for nearly half of the stockholders 
have from six to twenty-five shares and over 
indicating that the corporation is, in fact, owned 
by the public. 

The development of the telephone business is 
one of the marvels of the age. The toy that was 
exhibited by Alex. Graham Bell at the Centennial 
Exhibition in 1876 is now a part of nearly every 
American household and office. The voice of the 
little child, lisping into the mouthpiece of the 
telephone, is now carried across the continent 
and sounds further than Gideon’s trumpets did 
when the walls of Jericho fell. 

The laboratory work and research in wireless 
telephone and trans-oceanic communication has 
been successfully conducted. The toll line sys- 
tem has brought the nation closer together with 


a speaking acquaintance. The past year has 
been marked by a sensational increase in the de- 
mand for telephone service, which is mounting 
far into the millions of users. 

There are few corporations so well balanced 
in all its responsibilities to the public as the 
American Bell Telephone 
Company. The sun never 
rises and the sun never sets 
on a day that improvements 
are not being made in tele- 
phone service. It is not 
only good service, but they 
have developed the “spirit 
of service’? which pervades 
the whole personnel of the 
telephone company in its 
contact with the public. 

The breadth and foresight 
of great statesmanship is re- 
vealed in the management 
and direction of its affairs. 
The quarter million of em- 
ployees are busy serving the 
millions of users of tele- 
phones, the total of which is 
now approaching figures of 
astronomical proportions. 

The growth of the tele- 
phone between 1876 and 
1922, from the first rude in- 
struments to the fourteen 
million (in the Bell system) 
telephones of today, is truly 
keeping step with the exhila- 
rating speed of trade expan- 
sion and home building of 
the country and the world. 
Now under the inspiration of 
the sweet-voiced telephone 
operator calling her number, 
the world is “Speaking the 
speech, I pray you, tripping- 
ly on the tongue,” as the 
tingling bells call for the tril- 
lion messages every year that 
are indissolubly interwoven 
in all the vital and intimate 
associations covered in the 
conduct of human affairs. 

With radio telegraphy, the 
world will become one great 
neighborhood, preserving the 
“auld acquaintance,”’ of the 
immortal Bobby Burns. 


* * * 


Pittsburg Bank Teller Gets His Morning 

Exercise by Delivering Newspapers 

BANK TELLER-NEWSBOY is an unusual 

sight. Yet the residents of a fashionable 
district of Pittsburg have had the same boy on 
their. paper route for twenty-three years. Of 
course, he has not been a teller in a large 
National Bank all the time. It has only been 
a matter of ten years since he rose to a position 
of financial responsibility in the bank, but for 
thirteen years previously he had shaken off sleep, 
donned heavy shoes and a corduroy suit, hung 
a crooked-handled umbrella over his arm if the 
weather was threatening, and was on the street 
at 4:30 A.M. At five, with four hundred papers 
under his arm, he was off for a five-mile bracer, 
whistling, cheery, and healthy. 

At seven he was back in his home, “brimful of 
appetite and vigor.’”’ In three-quarters of an 
hour he looked the smartly-dressed, smoothly- 
shaven man of business, in fine fettle, on his way 











to the bank, buoyant in spirit, keen and decisive. 
ready to discuss problems of finance with such 
of the bank’s customers as happened to ride on 
the same car, although two hours before he had 
been “slinging papers’ from the middle of 
streets into doorways on the right and left. 

“They ask me once in awhile, not so often as 
formerly, if I am not ashamed to carry papers, 
now that Ihave a bank position—and I ask them, 
what reason have I to be be ashamed? ‘Oh well,’ 
they say, ‘you don’t especially need the dollar 
you make each morning,’ and I smile and say, 
‘Perhaps not, but I do require something I get 
from those papers and the route that the dollar 
could not buy.’ Then they look quizzically and 
smile,” said William Cornman, the only banker- 
newsboy in Pittsburg. 

He says he has always enjoyed walking, which 
made it easy for him to walk a paper route and 
support himself while in high school. He is a 
confirmed optimist and a deep-dyed enthusiast 
for all forms of open-air exercise, to the point 
that his enthusiasm is contagious. It is certain 
that his initiative and ingenuity are unhindered 
by lack of physical endurance, as he never gets 
tired, nor sick, according to his proud boast, 
and gives the old route and the bundle of papers 
full credit for his good health. 

“Did I ever quit? Yes, once for five months. 
After I had. been doing it for fifteen years, | 
thought it would be nice to lie in bed mornings 
like the other fellows. So I resigned and bid 
the bundle and the route a sort of reluctant good- 
bye. You know I knew that hill well; I had 
even ridden a broncho in the early days over a 
much longer route. The houses were farther 
apart. My broncho knew just how fast to walk 
in order to let me throw the papers. 

“When I came to quit, well—I will omit that 
part. Those streets somehow were part of me, 
and my customers were all friends. They are 
yet; some of them are gone, but others are my 
customers at the bank also. So they are cus- 
tomers in two ways. They don’t seem to mind. 

“About my quitting—I was like a fish out of 



























































































































































ILLIAM CORNMAN, Pittsburg bank teller, 
who resumed his boyhood paper route as 
an accustomed form of healthful exercise in the 
morning hours and a means to restore his health 
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water. I soon had indigestion, but I laid in bed 
for a couple of months or so. Then I decided 
that I required an early walk to put me back into 
shape. It did. I soon thought of the oval, a 
race track in the park. I got to running over 
there each morning, it being just a half mile 
from my house; then I soon found out that I 
could run around it eleven times without stop- 
ping. You should have seen my indigestion 
leave, and~you should also have seen me a few 
weeks later in the old shoes and corduroy suit, 
with the old umbrella and the papers. My wife 
was happy; so was I,” and his eyes settled the 
matter. No other proof was needed to affirm 
his statement. 

Suppose you become a bank president, he was 
asked. ‘That won’t make any difference. | 
must keep well, no matter what position I hold, 
and if by tieing a daily regular exercise to a 
responsibility such as this, and it is a responsi- 
bility because I must not disappoint my paper 
customers any more than those at the bank, I 
can keep well, I will continue to carry papers as 
long as I can go.” 

* * * 


Oklahoma Indian Tribe Displays Spirit of 
Progress and Elects First Woman Chief 


HE spirit of the twentieth century has been 
instilled even into the Indians of the country. 

A woman, the mother of seven children, has been 
elected chief of the Kaw tribe of Indians in Okla- 
homa. She is the first member of her sex ever 
to hold a position of authority in an Indian tribe. 

This woman chief is Mrs. Lucy Tayiah Eads, 
34 years old, a full-blooded Kaw (a tribe known 
also by the name Kansas), and a college graduate. 
She is a trained nurse and a model, present-day 
housewife. Her husband is a direct descendant 
of one of the Mayflower Pilgrims. 

Chief Mrs. Eads intends to continue her house- 
wifely duties in spite of the fact that, as head of 
the Kaws, she must find time to preside over all 
councils, attend to all matters of business of the 
tribe, and be its official representative in dealing 
with the United States government. 

Not only did the men of the Kaw tribe vote to 
put Mrs. Eads into the supreme office of the 
tribe, but the women also cast their ballots for 
her—the Kaw women, like their white sisters, 
having been enfranchised. 

All members of the tribe refer to their new 
chief simply as ‘“‘Lucy.’”’ She is the owner in her 
own right of eight hundred acres of land seven 
miles from the old Kaw agency at Washunga, 
official headquarters of the tribe since it moved 
to Oklahoma from Kansas in’ 1873. 

“I fully realize the responsibilities which I 
have assumed,” Chief Eads said, in commenting 
on her selection as head of the Kaw tribe, “but I 
appreciate the opportunity I have to help my 
people. We have numerous problems to solve— 
a treaty to renew, heirship cases to work out, the 
aged members of the tribe to care for, the chil- 
dren to educate, and, above ‘all, financial claims 
against the government which will take our peo- 
ple from poverty and put them in a position to 
live properly.” 

The United States department of Indian affairs 
requested the Kaws recently to elect a chief. 
Under treaties existing between the government 
and the Kaws, there are official papers to sign 
and business transactions to work out; and these 
require the official signatures of the chief of the 
tribe. Since the aged Washunga froze to death 
in 1908, the Kaws have got along without a chief 
or a council and their business affairs have “gone 
to the bad” correspondingly. 


Photo by Geo. R. King 


RAVEL the wide world over and you cannot elsewhere find anything to compare with 


the Grand Canyon. 


It is, as Theodore Roosevelt said, “Beyond comparison, beyond 


description, absolutely unparalleled throughout the wide world”’ 


“She is the finest example of what an Indian 
should be that the tribe could possibly have 
chosen,” was the statement of J. C. Glendenning, 
United States agent in charge at Washunga, in 
referring to Mrs. Eads. Instead of drawing out 
of the tribe and wasting her land, which is the 
custom sometimes followed by Indians, she is 
living on the land, raising chickens, making but- 
ter, sending her children to the white school and 
living as her white-blood neighbors live.” 

Lucy Tayiah, the new chief, was sent to the 
Haskell Indian school by old Chief Washunga, 
after she had completed the lower grades in the 
tribal schools, and graduated a few years later as 
a trained nurse of exceptional ability. She went 
to New York City and followed her profession, 
eventually returning to her tribe and marrying 
John R. Eads, a young business man. 

Her father was a full-blood Kaw and her 
mother a full-blood Kaw-Pottawatomie, the two 
tribes being neighbors in Kansas. From her 


flower to Plymouth Rock. 


mother, who was on the Pottawatomie rolls, she 
has inherited also a quarter section land allotment 
near Shawnee (Oklahoma), which she still owns. 
Her only living relative, Emmett Tayiah, a 
brother, lives near Washunga also. 

““As husband of the chief, I am nothing,”’ says 
John R. Eads. “I know that Lucy understands 
her tribe’s affairs and will do everything possible 
to help solve them. I know she is an excellent 
wife, a fine mother and the best trained nurse 
living.” 

The father of the chief’s husband was a cousin 
of James Buchanan Eads, the noted engineer who 
built the Eads bridge over the Mississippi River 
at St. Louis, and his family tree shows that the 
original Eads in America came over on the May- 
To Oklahoma, how- 
ever, the family went from Virginia, stopping 
long enough in Tennessee for it to become the 
native state of John R. Eads, who admits quickly 
that he is proud of his wife’s position and ability, 
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The Mayor of Sweet Grass 


HEN a tent show wants to exhibit in 

Sweet Grass, the mayor has to be seen 

for a license. These are big occasions 
for our mayor and he makes the most of them. 

“Nope!” he usually says, “no license! That 
last show that was here fetched a lot of bad 
characters into town. Cussing and swearing 
going on everywhere, and I don’t know but what 
some stealing might have happened ‘if the police 
force hadn’t been right on the job. Nope; no 
license, mister!” 

Our police force is Hank Wilfers. He is 
seventy years old and has only one eye, but he is 
a terror to crooks. No silly little police club for 
Wilfers! No, sir; he carries a sawed-off billiard 
cue three feet long, with the butt end loaded with 
lead. He has a strip of sandpaper glued around 
the small end of the cue, too, so that if ever he 
has to wield the club he can get a firm hold on 
it, and no malefactor can wrest it away from 
him. He keeps the club polished with furniture 
polish. It is a beautiful thing. It is one of the 
sights of the town. 

Our mayor’s name is Edelbert Parker, and we 
are proud of him. He weighs two hundred and 
eighty pounds and is as light on his feet as a 
ballet dancer. He is our local undertaker and 
carries a stock of furniture. At the side of his 
door is a push button with the words “Night 
Bell.” It is comforting to know we can die by 
day or by night and receive equally prompt 
attention. 

Our mayor is a brainy man. When one of us 
dies and the mayor is called to the house, he 
asks to see the room where the services are to be 
held. Then he walks up and down and makes a 
white chalk mark on the floor wherever there is a 
creaky board. When he has to walk to and fro 
during the services he keeps his eyes down and 
avoids the chalk marks. It is fascinating to 
watch him. Some of us have watched him for 
years, at funerals, and he has never made a 
board creak. I think some of us hope he will 
sometime; we are only human and human 
nature has its depravities. 

Our mayor is wonderful. In the years he has 
been mayor he has come to know every creaky 
board in the city hall, and it is edifying to see him 
walk to the mayor’s chair at a council meeting, 
avoiding every creaky board, now taking a long 
step and now a short one. It is as good as a 
funeral, almost. I wish you could hear the vel- 
vety soprano of his voice as he calls the council 
to order: “The council will please come to 
order!” Commanding, and yet gentle, as if he 
was saying ““Those who wish to view the corpse 
will kindly pass around to the right and out by 
the front door.”’ 

Our mayor wears a black frock coat. Where- 
ever he goes he is followed by a delicate odor of 
Easter lilies and camphor. 

It is generally known that our mayor takes his 
orders from Moreton Hess, the lawyer on the 
second floor of the Higgins Block. Hess is a 
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dried-up little fellow, with a thin, grinning face 
and a bush of iron-gray hair at the back of his 
head. His is the brain that rules Sweet Grass 
politics. You would say he was our town boss 
if you did not know he gets his orders from Rufus 
Higgins, the president of the Sweet Grass 
Farmers’ and Citizens’ Bank. 

Roughly speaking, Higgins is against street 
shows; they take money away from Sweet 
Grass; but he is not absolutely against them. 
He believes the masses are apt to be less radical 
if given enough amusement to distract their 
minds—such minds as they have. If the mayor 
thinks best to permit a tent show, Higgins says 
nothing. He owns the lot they usually rent. He 
feels he can trust Mayor Parker. In general, a 
mayor who chalk-marks creaky boards is apt to 
be against noisy tent shows. We find it so in 
Sweet Grass. 

We have little or no graft in Sweet Grass, al- 
though old Billy Hess claims our mayor fell once 
at least. 

Old Billy Hess is our anarchist, not that he is 
a particularly violent one. It might be more 
exact to say he is our lawless old rip-snorter. 
When the council passed the anti-spitting ordi- 
nance old Billy said, “By dad! I’ve up an’ spat 
where I durned pleased all my life and I’m goin’ 
to up an’ spit where I durn please right along 
the same as usual!”’ Such words bring the law 
into contempt; we call them anarchistic in 
Sweet Grass. 

Old Billy Hess claims the graft incident was 
something like this: Our mayor had returned 
from seeing that Aunt Polly Jones was properly 
buried and was in his undertaking parlor when 
this advance agent came to ask for a license for 
Hetterbury’s Congress of Wonders of the World. 
Our mayor promptly refused the license, and did 
it rather harshly. He was overwrought, per- 
haps; one of Aunt Polly’s pallbearers had refused 
to wear the black cotton gloves—he said they 
were big enough for an elephant. 

“Nope! No, sir! No license!” 
said flatly. 

The advance agent gave our mayor a cigar. 

“Twenty-five center,’ he said frankly, con- 
cealing nothing. “You never smoked a better 
cigar than that. Well, I’m sorry you can’t let 
us come here, Mister Mayor. I wanted to show 
here tomorrow, sure. I had my mind set on it. 
We show-folks has our little ambitions, the same 
as other folks.” 

Our mayor said nothing. | 

“You see, boss,’”’ said the advance agent, “this 
is the only town I know of where the undertaker 
is the mayor, and the mayor is the undertaker.” 

Our mayor—so old Bill Hess says, although I 
don’t know how he knows—took on his sadly- 
regretful funeral look. 


our mayor 


“Ah, me!” he said, or words to that effect, 
“has some one in your show—ah—passed away?” 

“You get me, boss,” the advance agent as. 
sured our mayor. ‘“‘He’s dead. Waldo, the 
World’s Greatest Mystery; he’s dead. Been 
with the show ever since it started, boss, and you 
know how we feel about old friends like that. 
And always such a nice, quiet, untroublesome 
fellow. I did hope we might come here tomor- 
row. Well, what can’t bé, can’t be.” 

He sighed and shook his head. Our mayor— 
or so Bill Hess says, although I don’t know how 
he knows it—thought of the chance he was miss- 
ing and of the fat funeral fees he was letting slip. 
He could understand how a lot of cheap show 
folks would admire to have one of their number 
buried by an undertaker who was also mayor. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. He went to the 
door and called the police force, old Hank Wilfers. 

“Hank,” he said, “this man wants to give a 
tent show in Sweet Grass tomorrow. What do 
you think, Hank? Do you feel like you could 
control the crowds and keep vice down and virtue 
triumphant?” 

“T bet you, Edelbert!”’ said our police force. 
It was the only thing he could say, standing 
there with his star glittering on his coat and his 
polished mahogany-and-maple club in his hand. 

“Then,” said our mayor, “‘I will give a license,” 
and he did. The advance agent gave Hank a 
cigar, but it was only a ten-cent one. 

The next day our mayor went to Higgins’ lot 
as soon as Hetterbury’s Congress of Wonders of 
the World arrived. He went up to the owner, 
Sam Hetterbury, who was a pock-marked old 
tough, and coughed gently behind his hand. 

““My name is Parker,”’ he said soothingly. “‘! 
am the mayor. This is my card.” 

“All right, boss,” said Hetterbury, when he 
had looked at the card, “you won’t have any 
trouble with my outfit; we run a clean show.” 

“Yes,” said our mayor in his gently soothing 
undertaking voice. “Yes, and did I understand 
that one of your—your persons was dead?” 

“Dead?” said Hetterbury, staring at him 
“Dead?” 

“Waldo,” said the mayor. 
was his name—Waldo. 
vices—’”’ 

Hetterbury just turned and pointed to an eight 
by twelve canvas banner his men were raising. 
It had a picture of a big quarry, with a stone- 
man being chiseled out of the rocks. Above it 
and below it were the words ‘‘Waldo, the World’s 
Greatest Mystery. The Petrified Man. Petri- 
fied Just As He Died 5,000 Years Ago.” 

We are proud of our mayor. He can fittingly 
receive distinguished visitors, dead or alive. We 
all speak well of him—except old Billy Hess, our 
anarchist. 

“You want to know what I think of him?” 
Billy says. “I'll tell you what I think of that 
mayor. I think he’s a big bunch of cheese. I'll 
spit where I durn please.” 


“T understood that 
If you need my ser- 
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How a Boy Author Sees Life 


Horace Wade “ passed up” the traditionally enthralling callings of 
boyhood to become a second Dickens. He “wanted to write,” and 
he wrote, and a lot of people are taking him seriously 


URN back the leaves of life and catch just 
= for a moment the feelings of a boy or a 
girl of twelve or fourteen! The aspira- 
tions to grow up and the zest of play days and 
its fancy pictures are the hopes of the future. 
Unless we can ‘turn back the clock of time now 
and then we cannot understand youth of today. 
Biography is the basis of history and life careers 
are determined in the budding years. A boy or 
girl hungry to know and read about men and 
women who have lived is educating and training 
himself for an objective. 

A few brief years ago, even after Roosevelt had 
retired from the Presidential chair, a little lad 
was born in St. Louis, Missouri, who was chris- 
tened Horace A. Wade. His father was an ad- 
vertising man and was naturally proud of the 
little toddler who borrowed his pencil. At an 
early age little Horace indicated a creative fac- 
ulty, and indulged in fairy tales when he had seen 
scarcely six summers. At nine he had completed 
his first novel entitled ““Double Crossed,” a tale 
of California Argonauts, but in gypsying about 
the country the manuscript of Horace’s maiden 
effort in the realm of fiction was lost. 

Nothing daunted the lad. He began a second 
novel entitled “‘In the Shadow of Great Peril,” 
written at his home at Oak Park, Illinois, in 
1919, when he was eleven years of age. He made 
writing his playtime pastime. In less than 
thirty days he had completed the last chapter of 
a manuscript containing thirty thousand words— 
and a corking boy story. It was published in 
1920 and attracted widespread attention among 
literary folk. George Ade wrote a preface and 
Irvin S. Cobb seconded the motion, following the 
example of J. M. Barrie in launching a boy for 
a young girl authoress in England. 

The striking feature of the book is that it is 
by. for, and of boys. The feeling of boys and 
girls for the primeval things, the outdoors, and 
adventure has gone on and on since girls love 
dolls and boys red wagons. Before his twelfth 
birthday young Horace, who had kept his pro- 
lific pen going, had completed three other novels, 
entitled ““The Heavy Hand of Justice,” “Track- 
ing Whiskey Wolves,” and “Daggers in Boots,” 
titles which outdid Nick Carter in his prime—for 
‘tis said he had the boys suggest titles. 

Horace had interviewed many celebrities who 
Were greatly interested in the boy and his work. 
They included President Harding, Vice-President 
Coolidge, Judge Elbert H. Gary, Thomas A. 
Edison, William Randolph Hearst, Mayor John 
F, Hylan, Secretary of Labor Davis, Postmaster- 
General Work, Irvin S. Cobb, Elinor Glyn, Chief 
Justice Taft, Sir Thomas Lipton, Sir Gilbert 
Parker, Rupert Hughes, and a long list of notable 
personages. 

_ In touring the United States three times he 
has addressed very large audiences, aggregating 
over a million people. This included an address 
to the Advertising Clubs of the World at Mil- 
waukee in 1922. He has occupied many prom- 


HORACE WADE interviewing Jackie Coogan. As an interviewer, Horace has the average reporter 


faded to a fare-ye-well. 


The most eminent personages in the country fall willing victims to the 


spell of his notebook and pencil and his compelling boy grin 


inent pulpits and delivered regular boy sermons, 
and today is a syndicated feature writer for the 
Hearst papers, reaching an audience of over ten 
million people a week. 

The brilliant white light that has beaten about 
him for three years has left him still a boy— 
modest, quiet, and unassuming—utterly un- 
spoiled. In 1920 he played in the movies with 
the Lasky Corporation at Los Angeles, appearing 
in the photo drama “Soul of Youth,” with Judge 
Ben B. Lindsay of Denver. 


In his books the description of outdoor sports 
dominates. Baseball is his favorite, then comes 
tennis, golf and basket ball. A wiry, slender 
little chap, with freckles splashed on his nose, 
and a grin that “Doug” Fairbanks told him was 
“worth a million,” he glories in his boyhood. 
Quick and nervous in his movements and rather 
reticent in conversation, he is a keen observer 
and has a delightful sense of humor that sparkles 
in his writing. 

While other boys were at play he was reading 
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UDGE ELBERT H. GARY, Chairman of the United States Steel Corporation, ‘“‘playing ball” with Horace 


Wade. 


Baseball is Horace’s favorite sport, with tennis, golf, and basket ball as close seconds on 


his list of approved outdoor games 


books of adventure and light romance, in which 
he revels. Hereadsevery stray moment. Early 
in life he fell in love with Charles Dickens, and 
his ambition is to be the “Dickens” of America, 
but, as Horace says, he is having a dickens of a 
time becoming a ‘“‘Dickens’”—and this is not a 
pun. 

Despite the letters of praise he has received 
from many of the most famous people in the 
world, Horace realizes that he is still a boy and 
has much to do before he is a man in years. In 
addition to his journalistic activities on the 
Hearst papers, he has entered the realm of com- 
mercial advertising, writing advertisements di- 
rected to boys for hundreds of the leading depart- 
ment stores in America. It all reverts to the 
development of a boy’s imagination. All the 
world loves a lover, and the real world loves a 
boy, though they do not always understand him. 

Hall Caine dips his pen and conveys advice to 
Horace that counts: 

All the world will some day know you—and 


remember, Horace, that there is nothing worth 
doing that is not worth doing well, and that if you 


can keep a pure heart as an author, your head will 
look after itself, whatever the passing public may 
say. Literature is a great calling. There is none 
greater. It is the great soul-cure of life—rightly 
pursued to right ends. 


While his father hails from Georgia, the genius 
of Horace indicates that he was born a cosmopo- 
lite, but the main thing is that he just started to 
utilize these talents in early years and became 
a well-known author at the age of twelve. Oh! 
the dream of waiting for the age of twelve to 
become a Boy Scout and assume some little 
responsibility. The child is father to the man, 
for what greater thing is there in the world than 
that childish worship of father as the real man, 
and mother as the real woman? They then 
understand and realize the palship of busy fathers 
and mothers. 

When Horace throws back his light brown hair 
from his forehead and starts with his nimble 
fingers clicking his typewriter, he is a picture of a 
busy boy making the moments count. There are 
thousands and thousands of boys with impulses 
like those of Horace A. Wade, who only lack the 


encouragement and the opportunity to start 
early in life to fulfill their dreams. In all success. 
ful achievements they begin young, whether as 
acrobat or artists. 

We never seem to teach that lesson enough— 
to encourage the young to begin young and satisfy 
the thirst for knowing things. Nothing is ever 
achieved in the world without an objective, and 
yet there are boys and girls in college who are 
drifters and shifters, without an ambition, not 
understanding that everything worth while costs 
something to begin, and that the price of success 
is work and application. 

Early in life, as he met the distinguished people 
in Washington and elsewhere, the President. 
Speaker of the House, perhaps a Governor, or a 
great author, Horace seemed to sense the kinship 
between boy and man, and that we are ninety. 
five per cent the same sort of folks the world over. 
A man is carried back to boyhood days when he 
reads Horace’s earnest descriptions. 

Associating with his father, an advertising man, 
he early discovered a discriminating use of words 
in expressing himself, and possesses an unusually 
rich vocabulary. Arthur Brisbane, master of 
words, insisted that perhaps in his old age he 
might be reading the books of Horace Wade, and 
proud to say that he saw his first work. 

What a floodtide of- memories Horace’s expe- 
riences awaken in our own life. One I recall is 
writing a grand opera at the age of twelve with 
the fervor of a Mozart. Reading Shakespeare 
and the right kind of books under the direction 
of mother and father, counts much in the life of 
a youth—but the boys must choose. My first 
newspaper work at the age of twelve, on my own 
paper, called “The Surprise,” taught me that 
people are always interested in people. 

Are we overstressing this child labor idea? Is 
it not a crime to repress youths from their natural 
development in wanting to work and do things. 
and keeping them always children, creating a 
country of maudlins? Yes, we should protect 
them from the factory life of long hours, but in 
this protection let the boy have a chance to earn 
money as early as he can. Childhood is a tender 
flower and must be sheltered from slavish labor, 
but a young life is often killed by repression and 
too much coddling. Self-reliance comes from 
work, and the lesson that cannot be learned too 
early in life is not to forget to earn as well as 
work. 

The career of Horace Wade is an inspiration 
to the lads of the land, as well as the grown 
and older boys. When eminent authors like 
Rex Beach, Gilbert Parker, Hall Caine, and 
Rupert Hughes can stop to give Horace Wade a 
kindly pat on the head and write a word of appre- 
ciation, it is a hopeful sign for the future of litera- 
ture. It shows that the busy American is never 
too busy to be with the boys, and that recruiting 
in the literary ranks cannot begin too early. 

Boys of today are coming in close touch with 
the advertising spirit of the times. The genius 
of the age calls for practical application of learn- 
ing with earning. To serve an apprenticeship 
and utilize the stray moments sometimes given 
to hours of vacant stares is-an investment in a 
life career. 

From Senator Hiram Johnson and William 
Jennings Bryan comes hearty appreciation of the 
work of Horace Wade. Opie Read calls him 
“a promising bud for a fragrant bloom of genius.” 
George Ade bids the lad welcome to ‘“‘authordom” 
in the preface of his book. 


Master Wade comes into our midst with all the 
delightful poise of the most recent model of young 
America. He wears a football suit and needs n0 

Continued on page 539 
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My Hat Goes Oft to France 


American observer thinks France more than justified in course 
she has taken to enforce payment of reparations by Germany 


EpirorIAL Nore.—While in Middletown, Ohio, 
recently, I talked with Mr. C. R. Hook regarding a 
recent visit he made to Europe—especially regarding 
the taking of the Ruhr by France. His comments 
were so interesting I asked him to prepare a state- 
ment of his observations and opinions for the 
readers of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


where I had a “close-up” view of the 

European situation, I am much disturbed 
by the apparent lack of understanding on the 
part of many good Americans in regard to 
France’s position with respect to German 
reparation which led to her decision to enter the 
Ruhr. , 

[ sometimes wonder if we are not, as a nation, 
being hoodwinked again with facts and figures 
“made in Germany” for American consumption. 
In the newspapers we read of “protest meetings” 
against the Ruhr invasion, and no champion 
appears to plead the cause of France. 

In a prominent paper I read that before the 
Supreme Court at Washington the foes of Ameri- 
canization are attacking Nebraska’s foreign 
language law, which prohibits the teaching of 
iny language except English in all schools below 
the eighth grade. They want to begin again to 
teach the German language in these public 
schools of America to children under ten years 
of age. ' 

How interesting! I served as a member of 

the Committee of One Hundred on Americaniza- 
tion, appointed by the late Secretary of the 
Interior, Franklin K. Lane, and also on the 
Legislative Committee of that body which re- 
ealed, at a meeting of the Department of the 
Interior on Wednesday, April 3, 1918, the appall- 
ing fact that in some of the public school dis- 
tricts of Nebraska the German language was 
taught to the children in preference to the Eng- 
lish language. It was this very state of affairs 
vhich brought about the passage of the law which 
the German propagandists are now trying to 
repeal. 

Have we so soon forgotten that there were 
ections of this country where the German 
national anthem was sung in the schools in prefer- 
ence to the American national hymn? It needed 
a great war to make us realize such undermining 
influences, and it requires watchfulness now that 
we do not fall back again into a state of quies- 

ence. 

All this is by way of preamble. How much 
of the protest against the Ruhr invasion is delib- 
erately inspired? Poor down-trodden Germany! 
Contrast this Ruhr invasion by France with that 
of Germany when she rode rough shod over 
Belgium and Northern France; destroying, mur- 
dering, pillaging and levying tribute wherever she 
went. Not one building have the French harmed, 
not one piece of silver have they taken; not a 
German subject injured or interfered with as long 
as he refrained from attack. France has not 


| ee returned from Europe recently, 


By CHARLES R. HOOK 


Vice-President of the American Rolling Mill Co. 


gone to war with Germany—she simply has gone 
in to insist that Germany live up to her contract 
on Reparations. 

Germany wrings her hands and says she cannot 
pay her reparations. Let’s see what the facts 
are as we found them 
on out recent visit to 
England, France, Italy, 
and Germany. We 
found more evidences 
of poverty in England 
and France than in 
Germany. The Ger- 
man nation is working 
under a deflated cur- 
rency, but everybody 
is working and no one 
is starving. In her de- 
termination to have a 
peace victory follow- 
ing the war, the Ger- 
man industrial mag- 
nates cunningly de- 
pressed the mark to a 
point where they are 
manufacturing at a 
cost amounting to al- 
most nothing, when 
compared with the 
cost of other manufac- 
turers, but they are 
selling their product 
at the dollar value in 
foreign countries. 

While in Italy we 
had an opportunity to 
secure particularly 
startling facts, and by 
reading letters from 
German manufactur- 
ers to Italian consum- 
ers we discovered that 
foreign quotations were 
made in dollars. It 
was provided by the 
Germans that pay- 
ment was to be made 
by deposits of dollars 
in “a bank outside of 
Germany as desig- 
nated by the German manufacturers. In other 
words, they did not want the money to come 
back into Germany where it could be taxed for 
reparations. 

This was simply the confirmation of what the 
world has known has been going on for the past 
three years. German industry has been oper- 
ating and running at a high rate of capacity, 
making products at ridiculously low cost and 
selling to the world on the dollar basis. The 


money received for these goods has been kept 
invested outside of Germany. When my asso 
ciates were in Germany the mark stood at ten 
thousand to the dollar, and they. were paying 
their common labor ten thousand marks per 
week (equal to one dollar). It does not take a 
mathematician to figure out relative production 
cost of German, American, British and French 
made goods with German labor on such basis 


HARLES R. HOOK, Vice-President of the American Rolling Mill Company, 

during a recent tour of the European countries absorbed the impression 

that America has not gotten the proper viewpoint regarding France’s invasion 
of the Ruhr to enforce her reparation claims 


O an observer in Germany the German natior 

has been “playing possum,” and she never 
intends to pay her just reparation until forced to 
do so. The leaders of the German nation are a 
cunning lot. When they saw that her borders 
would probably be entered and that she would 
have a little taste of what she had visited upon 
Belgium, France, and Italy, she threw up het 
hands. She promises without any idea of living 
up to her promise, and every consideration she 

Continued on page 536 
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TICKLING the NATION 














Humor—best ORIGINATED during “‘bright college years,’ 
but best APPRECIATED in the years that Yellen 








His HorriB_teE Motive 


The respectable tramp knocked gently 
upon the door. 

“Madam,” he began, touching his cap to 
the lady who appeared, “A while back you 
gave me three doughnuts. Would you 
mind adding another one, to make four?” 

The lady was all gracious. 

“Gladly.”’ she answered, smiling, as she 
wrapped one up and handed it to the tramp 
‘So you like my doughnuts, do you?” 

“No, Mum,” replied the truthful tramp, 

byt me and some friends down in the holler 
wants to have a game of quoits.” 
—Voo Doo 
4 4 4 

Printer—1 think that | will have to fire 
that English typesetter | hired recently. 

Customer—Why so? 

Printer—Because he is always dropping 
the h's. 

Jack-o-lantern. 
4 3 4 

‘WHERE DO YOU BATHE?” 

‘IN THE SPRING. 

“WHY NOT WAIT 

WARMER. — 


TILL SUMMER—IT S 


Yellow 


3 4 A 


THAN My 


Jac ket 


More SHARE 


| heard she had a vacant date 
I got it. 
. The show | picked was not first-rate, 
I got it. 
Through some mishap we got home late: 
Her father’s face showed signs of hate, 
i He had a kick coming, and at the gate, 
| got it. 
Lemon Punch 


3 4 A 


Beatrix—And she wore the most beautiful 
Yawn dress. 
Leatrix—Is she Hawaiian? 
Wampus 
3 3 A 
Employer (to college graduate applying 
for an advertising job)—-What experience 
have you had? 
Graduate—I took advertising in college 
Employer—Did you write any “copy”? 
Graduate—All of my work was copy. 
Lemon Punch. 
4 4 4 
IF ALL MOTHERS HAVE ALWAYS BEEN 
WASHING THEIR CHILDREN S FACES, WHO 
THE DEVIL WASHED ADAM S NECK? 
Lord Jeff. 
4 3 4 
“| would adore going to Fancy Dress as 
Cleopatra, and can't imagine where to find 
a costume. * 
“Try Tiffany's.” 
The W 


& L. Mink. 


Teacher—Did George Washington belong to 
the Army or the Navy? 

Navy junior—He must have been an Army 
man, ‘cause no Navy man would have crossed 
the Delaware standing up in a boat. 

—The Log. 
A 4 4 

Puella—What are you studying now? 

Puer—Molecules. 

Puella—They look very distinguished if 
you can keep one in your eye. 


—The Malteaser. 





THE ROLL OF HUMOR 


The largest number of con- 
tributions for the March 
page was selected from the 


lowa State Green Gander 











THE ORIGIN OF THE SPECIES 
| believe in evolution, 
Despite Great Jenning’s Bryan; 
Charles Darwin's bold-conception 
Seems to closely follow mine, 
[hat men have come from monkeys, 
That Germans come from hogs, 
The Italians from spaghetti, 

And most the French from frogs; 
Though the concept is quite simple, 
There's one thing jars my brain, 
Whence came the species women, 
Will someone please explain. 


Now the ancient Good Book has it 
That she came from Adam's rib, 
But the modernist translation 
Says King James's scholars fib, 
For RIB was mistranslated, 
It’s just recently been known 
That the joint that Eve hopped out of 
Was Adam's funny bone. 
— Jack-o-lantern. 
4 4 4 
He—Look here, little boy, I'll give you 
fifty cents if you'll get me one of your sister's 
curls. 
Little Boy—All right. 
where she puts them. 


| think I know 
—Yellow Jacket. 
A 


4 4 
“WHAT BECAME OF THAT GATE YOU AND 
YOUR GIRL USED TO SWING ON?” 
“SHE GAVE IT TO ME.” 
—Lemon Punch. 
a 4 4 
“All is not gold that glitters,’ said the 
hald-headed man, as he sadly surveyed the 
rear of his medulla oblongata in the mirror. 


—Wampus. 





A New THOUGHT 


Columbus sure did a grand old deed 
In fourteen ninety two— 

Whoever would think he had such speed 
To do what he did do? 


We of the twentieth century guys 
Had better stop and read, 

And then we'll know we're not so good, 
In our topcoats and tweed. 


We scowl when we think of the bygone age. 
For people were very dumb: 

But who since then has been clever enough 
To do what Cleo done? 


We're prone to think that we're the best 
But such is not the case— 

For Henry the Eighth was wed six times 
And lock what he had for a face! 


We may think we're snappy and full of the 
jazz, 
And head over heels with pep, 
But you read your history and you'll find out 
That we're not even in step. 
—Purple Parrot. 
A 4 4 
She—Just think, we've been married five 
years now, and you've kissed me ever: 
morning before breakfast, ‘nd everything 
He—Yes, I've followed the doctor's in- 
structions and cut down expenses, too. 
She—What instructions? 
He—He told me that every morning *¢- 
fore breakfast | should suck a lemon. 
—Yellow Jacke: 
4 4 A 
ADAM AND EVE WERE GAMBLING 
WHICH WASN'T VERY NICE 
THE LorD SAW THEM, AND SO HE TOOK 
AWAY THEIR PAIR O' DICE. 
—Wampu,. 
4 A 4 
‘My math. prof. is surely absent-minded. 
Why, I've seen him time and again trying to 
strike a match on the wrong end.” 
“Is that how he wore all his hair off? 
—Yale Recoré 
A 4 A 
“Why did you break off with Henry?” 
‘He said that his feet were hurting him and 
he wished he was in my shoes.” 
— Yellow Jacke: 
A 


A A 


Cuthbert—Dear, you shall have the finest 
engagement ring that money can buy 
What kind of stone do you want? 

Cleonette—Oh, one like David of the 
Bible used. 

“And what do you mean?” 
“Oh, one that will knock ‘em dead.’ 
—The Phenix. 


Continued on page 536 
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Walter C. Jordan and the 
National Theatre 


Continued from page 523 


offerings on the American stage. His firm, 
of which he is president and chief actuary, 
has sent more successful plays “around the 
world’ than any other agency in the busi- 
ness. Australia and the Orient, India and 
the Straits Settlements, South Africa and 
the Norwegian Peninsula have"all witnessed 
successful plays and famous players sent to 
them through the offices of Walter C. Jordan, 
and in person he has visited or entertained 
all of the foreign theatrical managers of 
importance within the past twenty-five 
years. 
’ Although yet a young man in spirit and 
physique, Walter Jordan's busy career is 
inextricably and brilliantly interwoven with 
the history of the theatre in all of the great 
cities and nations of the world. His enthu- 
siasm is both hereditary and cultivated. 
Never an actor or a playwright himself, 
never a producer or a manager directly, yet 
he loves the theatre as an institution, and 
its people as his own, with a steadfast fervor 
that is not surpassed by his contemporaries. 
Born in New York City, Walter Jordan 
is one of those quiet, well-poised men that 
seems to be the antithesis to the rushing, 
burling activity of New York. He is a 
philosopher, and his insight into the real 
creative work of theatrical productions and 
his knowledge of plays current during the 
past quarter of a century is not surpassed by 
that of any one individual. 


“Youth Will Be Served”’ 


(Continued from page 513) 


They organized in just forty-five minutes. 
‘he following Saturday the same twenty-eight 
boys appeared at the meeting; then some pub- 
licity was given to the organization and the 
following week one hundred boys turned up. 
When four hundred members had joined, a halt 
had to be called for lack of room for meetings. 

The order was enthusiastic from the start. 
lhe boys’ club admitted boys from twelve years 
of age to twenty, and the order’s limit is much 
more restricted. But that is a thing that reme- 
lies itself for each boy, year by year. 

The boys were wildly enthusiastic at the idea 
of forming a chapter, so nine Boston men got 
together and did the work. Mr. Strange and Mr. 
Terhune sat in the first meeting of the boys, 
picked twenty-one of the best-seeming, and 
obligated the boys as officers of the new chapter. 
Copies of the ritual were obtained and Frank G. 
Hanson of the telephone company coached the 
voungsters—and off they started. 


THE QUIET THOUGHT 


GOP. there’s no use in waking any more— 
— I am too tired in mind and heart to pray, 
Even when sunlight, falling through the door, 
Lifts my white face to watch the passing day. 
God, it’s no use. Even the stealing scent 
Of breaking buds that creep along the boughs 
Outside the open windows, was not meant 
To wake my soul this Spring. It will not rouse, 
out where the crocus breaks the sod 
In azure arrows. Other springs had flowers; 
Their beauty blinded, played me like a rod 
Through the blue stillness of the flowing hours. 
1 am too weary, mind a heart, to pray, 
Even to no waking any more. 
oS to watch the passing of each day 
at comes and tiptoes out the lonely door. 


— Betty Shores. 


Why they stick 


On the ground floor of the telephone 
building a man worked at the test 
board. It was night; flood had come 
upon the city; death and disaster threat- 
ened the inhabitants. Outside the tele- 
phone building people had long since 
sought refuge; the water mounted higher 
and higher ; fire broke out in nearby build- 
ings. But still the man at the test board 
stuck to his post; keeping up the lines of 
communication; forgetful of self; think- 
ing only of the needs of the emergency. 


On a higher floor of the same building 
a corps of telephone operators worked 
all through the night, knowing that build- 
ings around them were being washed 
from their foundations, that fire drew 
near, that there might be no escape. 


It was the spirit of service that kept 
them at their work—a spirit beyond 
thought of advancement or reward—the 


Soa 


spirit that animates men and women 
everywhere who know that others depend 
upon them. By the nature of telephone 
service this is the every-day spirit of the 


Bell System. 


The world hears of it only in times 
of emergency and disaster, but it is present 
all the time behind the scenes. It has its 
most picturesque expression in those who 
serve at the switchboard, but it animates 
every man and woman in the service. 


Some work in quiet laboratories or at 
desks; others out on the “highways of 
speech.” Some grapple with problems 
of management or science; some with 
maintenance of lines and equipment; 
others with office details. But all know, 
better than any one else, how the safe 
and orderly life of the people depends 
on the System—and all know that the 
System depends on them. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 
y AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Se-vice 





Songs the Old Folks 
Sang 


them have their parties, but right at home, 
and their radio outfits and other diversions, 
but, first of all, back to mother and rever- 


Continued from page 524 


ence! All the Billy Sundays in the world 
cannot do more than shake us up and scare 
us. A loving and praying mother is the real 
force for good. The son of such a mother 
will “wander back again’ no matter how 
far he has roamed. Back to the old rever- 
ence, back to the Book! Back to the days 
when the older children could shut their 
eyes and recite the Ninetieth Psalm, the Ten 
Commandments, the Beatitudes and the 
Twenty-third Psalm. Back to the lines: 


‘He restoreth my soul. He leadeth me in 
the paths of righteousness for His name's 
sake."’ The children raised in that way will 
not need a fear of Hell, for Love will hold 
them fast, here and forevermore. Some of 
them may drift, but not far or for long 
Love's invisible, but golden chains will draw 
them back to home and mother and the 
Book. Let us all go back right now! Come 
on, children! We are going to sing: 


Backward, turn backward, O Time in your flight 
Make me a child again, just for tonight! 

Mother, come back from the echoless shore, 
Take me again to your heart as of yore. 

Kiss from my forehead the furrows of care, 
Smooth the few silver threads out of my hair, 
Over my slumbers your loving watch keep; 

Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep. 
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My Hat Goes off to France—continued from page 533 


puts forth is but a “scrap of paper.’”’ The peace 
treaty is signed and the troops have been with- 
drawn, but the obligation of America will not be 
satisfied until we see to it that German attitude 
toward their moral as well as economic obligation 
is changed. 

In the meantime it behooves every red-blooded 
American to let no whining German propaganda 
entrap him. Have we forgotten that more than 
seventy-five thousand American boys lost their 
lives fighting for the very principle we must 
uphold? and that still other thousands are today 
suffering the tortures of hell as the result of the 
brutal practice of the use of poison gas introduced 
by these same Germans? 


Let the issue be clear cut. Germany must 
pay! She has cost the world too much blood 
and sacrifice to be let off scot-free. Let her 
whine be measured against the sob and sorrow 
that has racked the world. 


HEIGHT OF MopEstTy 


First Harvard Student—I think Terrence 
is the most modest man I ever knew. 

Second Wise Crack—How's that? 

First H. S—Why, his girl called him on 
the ‘phone this morning, and he wouldn't 
answer because he was in his pajamas. 

—Voo Doo. 
4 4 4 

She—So you've been deceiving me? 

He—Why, what do you mean? 

She—No, don't attempt to deny it. | 
saw a memorandum on your desk to buy 
ribbons for your typewriter. 

—Purple Cow. 
4 4 4 

GIVE A THIEF ROPE ENOUGH AND HE LL 
GO INTO THE CIGAR BUSINESS. 

—The Juggler 
4 4 4 
“Do you know our new minister is just 
wonderful. He brings home to you things 
that you never saw before.” 
“That's nothing; we have a laundryman 
that does the same thing.” 
—Pelican. 

4 4 4 
L-ugene was caught between two trains; 
Folks with a bag picked up the remains. 

Che crowd was greatly stirred by the scene, 

And the only collected person was ‘Gene. 
—Lemon Punch. 

4 4 4 

Billy Sunday tells of a woman who was so 
fat that on falling down she rocked herself to 
sleep trying to get up. 

—Flamingo. 
4 4 4 

| bought a car yesterday.” 

What kind is it?” 

“It’s an ‘Ash,’ ” 

“You mean a ‘Nash,’ don't you?” 

‘No: Ash—second-hand ‘Cole.’ *’ 

—Flamingo, Denison University. 
a 4 4 
Your jokes remind me of laughing gas. ’ 
‘“Howsat?” 
“Mostly gas and very little laugh.” 
—Gargovle. 








The suggestion that an international body of 
economic experts pass upon Germany’s capacity 
to pay is a logical one, provided we go further 
and arrange with Great Britain to join us in a 
definite guarantee to France that we will stand 
back of her and see that Germany does pay what- 
ever sum is decided upon. If we are so weak- 
kneed as to let Germany “play horse” with her 
promises, then all honor to France, who decided 
to collect the debt at whatever cost. It has been 
no easy thing for France to take its present stand. 

Very prominent business men and one or two 
bankers expressed their great concern over the 
French situation because of the fact that at the 
present moment the French governmental ex- 
penses are exceeding their income, the difference 
being made up by internal loans. Personally I 
do not get the same view of pessimism with 
respect to France that some have because of the 
above fact. 


Tickling the Nation—continued from page 534 


He (with arms around her)—Darling, can 
anything ever crush our love? 
She—Ease up a bit, you're about to now. 
—Yellow Jacket. 
4 4 4 
Mrs. Brown—What do you think of the 
Baby Show? 
Mr. Brown—I think it’s a howling suc- 
cess. 
—Cracker. 
4 4 4 
Pat—Oi shure hev an orful oike in me 
stumik. 
Mike—Yez are loiky. 
in me own. 


Oi ain't got noitin 


—Gargoyle. 
4 4 4 
‘“Youh workin’ now, boy?” 
“Yessuh. I'se aquatic engineer.” 
“What youall mean, aquatic engineer?” 
“Wy, I'se in charge of de dish washin’.” 
—Wampus. 
4 4 4 
Wife (at movies)—Oh! Gracious! I left 
my necklace lying on the table. Burglars 
might enter! ; 
He—Oh, it’s all right. The cook's at 
home and the kitchen’s full of cops. 
—Yellow Jacket. 
4 4 4 
WitH Static TROUBLE 


Four-year-old Bobby was being taken for 
a walk on the street, and he and his mother 
passed a gang of Italian workmen jabbering 
excitedly in their native tongue. 
“Oh, mamma,” he ejaculated, “it sounds 
just like the bedtime story on our radio.” 
—American Legion Weekly. 





TWO HUNDRED college | 


and university publications coép- 
erate in the making of this All- 
American humor feature. Every 
section of country is represented 


Watch for it Each Month 











One thing stands out prominently if one visits 
France and makes the proper observations, and 
that is—there is no unemployment in France. 
the people are working hard and making the 
necessary sacrifices, and the rank and file are 
saving money. 

Of course, we must bear in mind, a large 
amount of these savings are being used to pur. 
chase the internal French loans, but even should 
the French Government later default with re. 
spect to these loans, she is defaulting to her own 
people and not to outside creditors. 

It seems to me that there is only one result 
when a people as a whole make up their minds 
to work and not talk, to personally save and not 
spend, and that is an eventual solution of their 
economic and social problems. 

My hat goes off to an industrious, thrifty little 
France, and I hope for a better understanding 
of the French problems by the U. S. A. 






“Bill displayed quite a lot of grace when 
he fell on the corner.” 
“T thought that was Helen he was walk- 
ing with.” —Gargoyle 
‘ 4 4 
“On, | HATE HIM! HE ASKED ME TO 
SIT OUT A COUPLE OF DANCES, AND 
WATCH THE MOON!” 
“WELL?” 
“WE REALLY DID!" 
—The Malteaser. 
4 4 A 
1926 (pointing to the arch over his eye)— 
“Would you call this thing your eyebrow” 
1925— “Why, sure I would.” 
1926—"‘Well, you're wrong. It's mine.” 
— Jack-o-lantern 
4 4 A 
“Want to buy some insurance?” 
“Naw, if I would die it would take m\ 
family the rest of their lives to get it.” 
‘Ho, ho—I guess that you haven't heard 
about the Lightning Insurance Company 
have you?” 
“T can't say I have.” 
“Well, to show you how speedy we are. 
I'll tell you what happened this morning. 
“We have our offices on the second floor 
of the Goophus Building, and this morning 
one of our policyholders who was insured 
for ten thousand dollars was washing win- 
dows up on the tenth floor. Well, he slipped 
and fell and as he passed our window on the 
second floor we handed him out the ten 


thousand in cash!" 
—Yellow Jacket. 
A 


4 4 


Joan—I see the B. & M. train ran down a 
bear the other night. 
Jack—Was the bear on the track? 
Joan—No, dumb bell—the train had to go 
in the woods after him. 
— Jack-o-lantern. 
4 A 4 
VaN DyKE—AND | PLEADED WITH 
HER ON MY KNEES FOR ONE KISS— 
KiLon DyKE—Whny, MAN, IF | HAD 
HER IN A POSITION LIKE THAT, | WOULD 
HAVE TAKEN IT. —Pitt Panther. 
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Holding the Mirror Up 
to Nature 


could be traced by the blood stains in the snow, and 
Washington went down on his knees twenty times 
a day “because he knew of no place else to go,” 
Beaumarchais headed a Vea that fitted up eleven 
transports laden with , clothes, ammunition, 
etc., and sent them to our shores “‘dedicated to the 
Hope of Democracy in America.” This great trib- 
ute is not even mentioned in the text-books of our 
schools today. 

At the time when Emerson, Garrison, Lowell, 
Whittier and Wendell Phillips were declaiming 
against slavery, a frail little woman living in Rox- 
bury, ssachusetts, was sitting at her desk with 
her baby in one arm, while with her free hand she 
wrote “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The inflammatory 
effect of this play is too well known to recount. 
Suffice to say that after signing the Emancipation 
Proclamation Lincoln sent a wire to Harriet Beecher 
Stowe requesting her presence at the White House, 
ind when she arrived in Washington and was shown 
into his presence, he looked down at her and said, 
‘Is this the little woman who has made this great 
war?” 

There is a line of Gogol’s in which, in speaking of 
Russia, he says “Everyone steals here but Christ, 
and He can’t because His hands are nailed to the 
cross.” It needs but few lines like this to make 
revolutions! 

Many dramas are not great because they deal too 
much with the facts and not enough with the truths 
f life. Great thoughts come from the heart, and 
as more people feel think, its scope is more far- 
reaching than that of any other art. Drama is the 
\rt of the le—it appeals to the boy in the bal- 
cony and the lady in the stall. 

To the movies we should be duly thankful; they 
separate the sheep from the goats. The movies 
have done away with the play with the saccharine 
ingenué, and “Tracy the Outlaw” can be filmed to 
far greater advantage. The movies provide a 
“Happy Hunting Ground” for worn-out plays, so 
we should all welcome the movies, authors, pro- 
ducers of movies and drama, and the public. 

The public can have whatever it wants, and its 
votes are counted every day—at the box office. If 
you patronize bad art, you immediately create a 
demand for bad art. 

Drama produced and patronized (and one hinges 
ipon the other) judiciously and wisely, is one of the 
sreatest factors in enlightening a people, for drama 
vas, is, and always will be, the great literature of the 
inreading public. 


Continued from page 520 


America’s Merchant 


Marine Continued from page 506 


cleanliness and comfort. The emigrant finds 
linen upon the tables and dishes and silverware. 
The Lines have even gone so far as to provide 
menu cards. The pictures used in decorating the 
public rooms of the third cabin are representative 
of scenes from American history. The libraries 
aboard the ships are made up of books printed in 
foreign tongues telling of the history of the United 
States and providing fiction emblematic of Ameri- 
an life. The Shipping Board takes pride in its 
service between New York and the east coast 
South American ports. The speedy vessels of 
the Munson Line fleet have brought Rio within 
eleven days of the metropolis. This has created 
t great friendship for our shipping service on the 
part of the South American merchant. He finds 
that he is obtaining speedy delivery of goods 
ordered in this country and is able to ship his 
products to our shores in record time. There 
was a time when intercourse between this country 
ind South American ports was largely carried on 
by way of Europe. Our merchants in making 
shipments to South American buyers were forced 
to make use of foreign bottoms, which carried the 
goods to Liverpool, Hamburg, or other European 
ports, there to be trans-shipped to South Amer- 
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NORTH ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY 
Directly on the Ocean 
The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 


American Plan 


Capacity 600 


Opens June 30 


New Jersey’s Most Beautiful a la Carte Grill Room 
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HOT AND COLD SEA WATER IN ALL ROOMS 
Golf That Makes You Play Your Best 


Interesting Social Life. 


New Yor« Orrice, 8 W. 407TH Srreer. 


McDonnell & Co.:—Members New York Stock Exchange 
On “‘The New Jersey Tour, A Road of Never-Ending Delight’’ 


Winter Resort——DE SOTO HOTEL——Savannah, Ga, 
The Premier Tourist Hotel of the South 


Daily Concerts and Dancing 
New Swimming Pool Adjoining. 
SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 


Fine Ocean Bathing 


Telephone, 8310 Longacre 














ica. The consequence of that arrangement was 
that the operators of foreign ships were inclined 
to give preference to the freight of their own 
lands. Now, however, with a direct and speedy 
service to South America, the American seller is 
able to provide delivery in short order. This 
has done a great deal toward stimulating trade 
between the two countries, and a great deal of 
business that formerly went to Europe is bound 
to be diverted to our ports. 

What is true of the north Atlantic and South 
American services is also true of the Pacific ser- 
vice operating under the Shipping Board. Out of 
San Francisco we have the speedy boats of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company which run to 
Oriental ports via Honolulu. American com- 
mercial men coming to this country have found 
the Pacific Mail and the Admiral Line, operating 
out of Seattle direct to Oriental ports, to be of 


great benefit. More and more freight is being 
diverted to these two lines. 

The American flag is back on the seas of the 
world to stay, and if our citizens will take suffi- 
cient interest to back our efforts with their 
patronage, there is no reason why we should not 
again attain to the leadership of the Seven Seas. 


The Chapple Service 


A modern printing establishment, equipped 

with labor-saving machinery and operated 

by skilled craftsmen. Let us submit figures 
on your next order. 











Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd. Boston 25, Mass. 
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At last ~ 


a yardstick for me asuring | 
Paper Quality &Values - - 


cA master line of papers—a definite grade 


for each need — each paper on a mass 






production basis 






UT of the confusion of grades and brands that 

have faced the buyer of paper, has come the 
first definite measure for paper quality and value. 
A master line—the Eagle A Specification Papers! 

For years even Printers have had to use guesswork 
in buying paper. Papers so similar the human eye 
could not tell them apart! No standard for judg- 
ment! No basis for specifying the one right paper 
for any need! 

Here at last is a yardstick, a definite measure by 
which to judge all papers on the market. A compact 
line of evenly graded papers, each representing one 
of the major grade and price levels—each a stand- 
ard of quality and value. 

Papers for letterheads! Papers for office or factory 
forms! Typewriter papers! Papers for inter-office 
correspondence! Which is the right one for your 
immediate need ? 

In a tenth the time — with the assurance you are 
getting the one right paper—with the knowledge 
that large scale production is giving you the best 
value—your selection can now be made. 

Work with your Printer, Lithographer, Stationer 
or Engraver in putting your paper 
buying on a sound basis. He already 
feels the need of an_ intelligent 
standard for selection. Get his 
advice on specifying the right Eagle- 
A Paper for each requirement. 

Write to us today for a copy 
of the book, “The Correct Use of 
Paper for Business Purposes.” It 

’ describes in detail the exact way to 
Aletter 01 your busi- : ‘ 
mess searionery will proceed in selecting the best and 
book, containing the most economical paper for any 


first yardstick of paper 


quality and eala need. 


EAGLE-A PAPER 


Manufactured by the American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 
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How a Boy Author 
Sees Life 


elderly protector. 
chooses to be one. 


Continued from page 532 


He is. an author because he 


Horace Wade is not a prodigy, but a red- 
blooded American boy who lives in and writes 
of the realm of boydom. His work stirs millions 
of chums and buddies to act and achieve. Amer- 
ica never had a more promising generation of 
boys and girls than today. They know more 
about radio installation than many scientists. 
Self-reliant, they build their own sets. It was 
the boys with tin cans covered with bladder that 
started the telephone wave. They understand 
the new waves engirdling the earth, and are tun- 
ing out non-essentials and listening in on the 
threshold of a golden era of human development, 
when man will be more of a boy and the boy 
more of a man at that magic age of twelve, 
which marks a meridian of life in the full noon- 
ide of boyhood. 


Something Else Again 


| CAN'T see your modernist school at all,”’ 

N. C. Wyeth, the famous American color 
artist, frankly informed a_ well-known 
French “pioneer” who was trying to con- 
vert him. 

“Now that distorted old iron horse’— 
pointing to an ancient carving done by some 
unknown sculptor in the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, to be in a later age unearthed from 
its long oblivion—"‘primitive as it is, that 
carving has real lines, real movement, real 
spirit. 

“Ah—then you are one of us and don't 
know it!’ the Frenchman beamed. “You 
admit that that carving expresses its thought 
even though it is what you call ‘distorted.’ 
That is just what our painting does, M'sieu. ” 

“Yes,” drawled Wyeth—"but there's a 
difference between your school and the old 
fellow who made that horse. He was doing 
his darndest to make it look like a horse!” 








; ‘MARVELOUS” MIDGET 
RADIO RECEIVER 


The Smallest Practical Radio Receiver in the World 
Pronounced by Expert Radio Engineers as 


‘The 20th Century Wonder’”’ 


Receives Radio- Phone Music, Sport News, Market 
Aegean. Weather Forecast, and all other News from 
dcasting Stati 25 miles or more distant 


Entertaining - Educational - Experimental 

A wonderful little Radio Receiver.—Ed. Hilson, Re- 
search Engineer, Western Electric Company. 

Your “‘Marvelous” Midget Receiver is as good as 
its name “‘Marvelous.""—Radio Company of New York. 


Deserving of a certificate of excellence.—Mr. Pappas, 
American Electro Phone Co., New York. 

The leading attraction of the Chicago Radio Fair. 
—W. G. Moyer. 


RETAIL PRICE, $5.00 


Discount to Distributors 


NORBERT RADIO COMPANY 
3681 Broadway New York 














The Best Season 
By ANNA SPENCER TWITCHELL 


IVE me Winter, with its cheer— 
Air so frosty an’ so clear, 

That it always seems to me 
Breathin’ is a luxury. 
Feel so full of snap an’ go, 
Walk fer miles an’ never know— 
Jes’ alive all thru an’ thru— 
Give me winter, I tell you! 


Spring—now come to think of it, 
Spring can always make a hit; 
Little white clouds, fluffier, 
Seems like, than they ever were! 
Sailin’ lazy crost the skies 

Bluer than a baby’s eyes; 

Grass a-peepin’ from its brown 
Last year’s bed to look aroun’, 
Trees a-buddin’—say, I guess 
Spring-time is the fetchies’. 


An’ then Summer—when she’s come, 
Guess she’ll keep you goin’ some! 
With her coaxin’ pouts an’ smiles, 
An’ a hundred little wiles— 

Roses twisted in her hair 

Like yer sweetheart used to wear . . . 
Tempts you with a fishin’-pole, 
Lures you to the swimmin’-hole, 

Till you sort of half-ferget 

You ain’t jes’ a youngster yet 
Runnin’ on with careless feet— 
Summer—simply can’t be beat. 


Then there’s Auttumn—an’, by jing, 

I guess Autumn’s jes’ the thing! 

Trees decked out in red an’ gold, 

Barns as full as they can hold; 

Bins a-burstin’ with the store 

That the farmers’ orchards bore; 
Wood-box heaped up high with wood— 
Snappin’ fire feels mighty good. 

Fetch the cider up, an’ smell 
Mother’s corn a-poppin’ 

Ef you ask me, I’ll be blest, 
Every season is the best. 


. Well, 


The Passionate Advertiser to His Love 


FULLEST of poetasters | 
And weakest of elegiasts; 
Give me your lips! They satisfy. 
Kiss me again! The flavor lasts. 


’Tis love that makes—you know the rest 
Our love shall kodak as it goes, 
With pictures better than the best, 
Geared to the road. Ask Dad—he knows. 


Our home shall be of softest stuff, 
Wooltex and Satin-O and such; you 
Shall never find the going rough, 
No metal, O my love, can touch you. 


| am the Better Sort you need; 
I’m glad as a Contented Cow. 
My love endures. It’s guaranteed. 
Eventually! Why not now? 
F. P. A., in New York Tribune. 


FRECKLES 


Now is the Time to Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as Othine—double 
strength—is guaranteed to remove these homely 


_. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from any druggist 
and pa! a little of it night and morning and 

ou should soon see that even the worst freckles 
er to disappear, while the lighter ones have 
vanished entirely. It is seldom that more than an 
ounce is needed to completely clear the skin and gain 
a beautiful clear complexion. 
Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, as 

this is sold under se of money back if it 
fails to remove‘frec 
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Write para for free instruction book 
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opinion. CLARENCE O’BRIEN, Registered Patent Lawyer, 
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Adjustable 

We guarantee satisfaction, of your moncy 
refunded. The adjustment feature places owr 
phones on a par with the world’s greacest makes. 
Our sales plan eliminates dealer's profits and 
losses from bad accounts, hence the low price. 
Better phones cannot be made. Immediate 
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The Glenwood-Robertshaw 
(Oven Heat Control) 
Automatically controls the gas oven heat in the same logical 
manner which a person would adjust the oven temperature by open- 
ing or closing gas cocks, as the occasion requires. 








This new method of oven heat control is an acknowledged success 
when equipped with the new Glenwood-Robertshaw. 


Write for illustrated Gas 
Range Leaflet No, (25) 








Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. “(ScsiiWeci orcombinsien 


Do All Your Cooking 
The Whole Year Round 


And Save Fuel with a— 


Glenwood 


Gas Range 


Until this year’s coal shortage thousands of women 
never knew the advantage of cooking with gas. 








Glenwood gas ranges were made for just such emer- 
gencies as this—to do all kinds of cooking easily, quickly 
and economically. Their all-round ability has been a 
revelation to many a good housewife. 

The Glenwood model shown here will bake, broil and roast as well 
as the biggest coal range. There’s capacity enough with its com- 
pact ‘‘build’’ for all the requirements of any ordinary household. 
The oven is so evenly heated that you can bake two rows of bread 
or pastry at the same time. 


It certainly does “Make Cooking Easy’’. 




















If you come from a small town you remember the 
important part the local paper plays in upbuilding the 
community and in the lives of its citizens. 

Close your eyes for a minute to the big city environ- 
ment and imagine you are back in the little old home 
town. 

If you had something to sell to the townsfolk, and 
to the farmers and their wives in the vicinity, you 
advertised in the local paper. 

You knew no other medium had one tithe of its 
influence, prestige and selling power in its field. 

This holds true now. 

The results secured in the old days from one small 
town paper can be increased proportionately today 
by the number of papers necessary to cover your 
larger merchandising field. 







WILLIAM GRIFFIN, Vice-President 


New York 














Chicago 


Do You Remember? 


There’s no guesswork about it. The papers are 
better, the town’s bigger, and the purchasing power 
of the communities greatly increased. 


The American Press Association has been dealing 
with country papers for forty years. 


We know the country field and are the advertising 
representative of 7,500 of the best country news- 
papers covering the entire country. 


We can obtain for you through our publishers the 
active support and co-operation of local dealers. You 
can profitably spend a percentage of every advertising 
appropriation in country newspaper space. 


We will furnish estimates promptly to you or to 
your Advertising Agency upon request. 


American Press Association 
COUNTRY NEWSPAPER HEADQUARTERS 


JOHN H. PERRY, President 
EMMET FINLEY, Secretary and General Manager 


GEORGE A. RILEY, Treasurer 


San Francisco 














NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
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